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MEXICO AND THE PACIFIC 


D. GraHAM HutTToNn 


ly THE Pacific area, Mexico will eventually command a most 
important strategic and economic position. Mexico has two widely 
different coastlines: that on the Atlantic Gulf is sheltered behind 
concentric arcs of islands, belonging to most of the great colonial 
powers of the old and new worlds; that on the Pacific is in com- 
parison open and vulnerable. Both coasts offer notable deep-water 
harbors, but those on the Pacific are better and more numerous. 
Mexico’s great natural resources are widely dispersed. Its territory 
narrows down steadily from the frontier with the United States in 
the north to the rich deposits of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, which 
continues into Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica in the south, and finally becomes the Isthmus of Panama. 
Thus, Mexico’s position is crucial; from its territory not only the 
existent Panama Canal approaches, but also those of the mooted 
Nicaraguan Canal, as well as the landward and seaward communi- 
cations between both the Americas and between the eastern and 
western hemispheres, can be threatened. 

But even these factors are not the most intriguing in the present 
picture of Pacific relations—at least, not as far as Mexico itself is 
concerned. Political, economic and racial influences have slowly but 
remorselessly been maneuvering Mexico into a dilemma not of its 
own choosing. These influences are many and varied; they arise as 
much from Mexico’s domestic affairs as from its diplomatic, economic 
and geographical relations with neighboring states facing the Pacific. 
Of these latter, of course, relations with the United States are para- 
mount. If Mexico’s position and importance in the whole Pacific 
complex have not hitherto received enough public scrutiny, it is not 
because they are insignificant nor because they are incapable of be- 
coming more decisive in future. Quite the contrary. The reason 
is to be sought rather in the extraordinarily involved nature of the 
factors which determine Mexico’s position and importance in that 
complex. 
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Pacific Affairs 

Internally, Mexico has not yet solved the legacy of political prob. 
lems bequeathed to it by the disintegration of domestic politics 
the close of Porfirio Diaz’s long dictatorship. It is now nearly x 
years since the collapse of that system in a welter of clashes between 
ambitious claimants to Diaz’s mantle. The people of Mexico are 
sharply divided into three racial groups: about one half to two thirds 
are pure Indian; about one quarter to a third are mestizos; and 4 
very small minority are practically pure Spanish or European. As. 
piring politicos, therefore, must work on the Indian majority—the 
least educated, the most passive in philosophy and trade, and the 
most difficult to organize or stimulate. The active politicians are 
either mestizos or Spanish; they have to deal with a people and an 
apparatus of state in which corruption is widespread, and in which 
the instruments of government and administration are few. These 
instruments in practice are the army, the underpaid and inefficient 
civil service (therefore obedient to the governors of the day), and 
the embryonic trade unions. 

The successors of Diaz have taken over one cardinal aim in his 
program: to make Mexico a predominantly Indian state, independ- 
ent of the economic and political doctrines emanating from North 
America and Europe, and drawing its energies from its Indian 
majority. During the last 25 to 30 years, many temporary political 
leaders have been seduced from that aim by the sweets of office, and 
—let it be admitted—by the material benefits which a close cdl- 
laboration with foreign enterprises could command. The expected 
improvements in the wellbeing of the Indian masses have not mate. 
rialized—at least, not until General Cardenas ousted General Calles, 
at the end of the latter’s decade of power, in 1934. 

General Cardenas at once proceeded to realize parts of the long- 
heralded Six-year Plan, those applying to agrarian reform and for- 
eign enterprises. Since 1934, he has liquidated the conflict with the 
Catholic Church by sticking to the main principle of subordinating 
the Church to the State, but permitting the barest trace of local 
liberty to the cult. He has attacked both foreign and bourgeois 
Mexican hacendados in his effort to redistribute lands to the ejidos, 
the little village communities, heirs to the Aztec calpulli described 
by Prescott. Compensation to the former large landowners, though 
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Mexico and the Pacific 


given in bonds (where it was permitted at all), has not been paid. 
The Budget redirected funds to aid the ejidatarios from greatly 
increased taxes; education and communications were greatly ad- 
vanced; and the Cardenas Government ranged itself solidly behind 
the Mexican trade unions in their demands from foreign indus- 
trialists operating as Mexican corporations in Mexico. The armed 
forces have been greatly favored; so have the police. 

Outside Mexico, these things seemed to be Communistic. It is 
tempting to deduce from the Six-year Plan and the strongly pro- 
letarian nature of the Cardenas regime the establishment of the first 
Socialist or Communist state in the two Americas. But, in my opin- 
ion, the aims of the regime are one thing; the framework for their 
accomplishment another. The framework is the limiting factor. The 
resultant situation in Mexico’s internal and external politics is today 
anomalous. Internally, the Cardenas regime has sought rather to sit 
on the fence between an out-and-out proletarian dictatorship— 
which, as the only organized proletariat is industrial, would shift 
all burdens on to the Indian agriculturist—and the long familiar 
system of bourgeois government in the hands of large landowners, 
big business, and their tools in the armed forces or the civil service. 
The trade unions have recently tended to split into an extreme 
group and a moderate group; the agrarian reforms have drastically 
reduced yields from the land, and Indian agriculturists have even 
paraded crying, “Give us back our padrones.” The armed forces 
still nourish ambitious leaders, bent on assuming power for the fruits 
thereof, The police, judiciary, and civil services cannot yet guarantee 
law, order, and impartial justice of a federal kind. Finally, the 
Achilles heel of any Mexican regime still protrudes: the lack of 
communications in a big, country, so strongly regionalized. The up- 
shot of all this has been that the Cardenas regime is assailed by 
economic problems due to overacceleration of necessary reforms, 
often in questionable directions. What may happen is a guess; but 
it is at least as likely to be in a Fascist as in a Communist direction. 
Inasmuch as, politically and economically, either happening would 
tend to produce the same changes in Mexico's social, economic and 
political apparatus, the country’s foreign policy becomes especially 
important. 
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Pacific Affairs 
There has never been any love lost between Mexicans and Japa. 
nese. The immigration laws in Mexico were stiff, even by prewar 
standards; today they are virtually cast-iron. Even British tour. 
ists are expected to deposit at the frontier, as an assurance they 
will leave again, 500 pesos in bond—a sum equivalent to about £3 
sterling, or $150. These laws fall heaviest on Orientals; and even on 
the Pacific coast of Mexico it is a surprise to see a Japanese or 
Chinese. The Mexicans’ attitude to the rebellion in Spain is dictated 
almost entirely by class and race, which means that the overwhelm. 
ing bulk of the population, even of the better-educated half, is anti- 
Fascist in sentiment. This in turn reinforces the natural antipathy 
to the Japanese. The Italian aggression against a “lesser breed” in 
Ethiopia, and the Italian intervention against the Spanish workers, 
with German aid, have all tended to make Mexicans support the 
Soviet Union, China, Ethiopia, and the Spanish Republic in foreign 
policy. But this support, though frequently of a material kind, car- 
ries no guarantee that Mexico itself is irretrievably headed for a 
Socialist state, in the Soviet sense of the phrase. Nor, a fortiori, 
should it be taken to mean that Mexico’s foreign policy, under 
President Cardenas and his associates, will embrace a staunch co- 
operation with, say, the United States and Great Britain in a com- 
bined democratic stand against Fascist-minded power-politicians and 
aggressors. 


W' ENCOUNTER here another limiting factor. Mexico remains 
scared of gringo commercial and financial hegemony, especially 
in the Americas. While Mexicans view with suspicion and acute dis- 
taste the Vargas coup in Brazil, and the evident signs of Italian and 
German economic and ideological penetration of other Central and 
South American republics, they view with equal suspicion and 
distaste the operations of Norteamericano, British, Dutch, French 
and the other democracies’ businessmen and their enterprises in 
Mexico. For example, take the current war-to-the-death between 
the Mexican Government and the foreign-owned oil companies 
registered as Mexican corporations. The Cardenas regime needs 
funds badly; it also needs to assure the masses, both workers and 
agriculturists, that it can achieve its ready promises. It has pushed 
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Mexico and the Pacific 


its legalized demands on the oil companies’ earnings—demands for 
pensions, large compensations for dismissals, sickness benefits and 
frequently increasing wage-scales—to a point where these foreign- 
owned companies literally cannot both pay their way and provide, 
actuarially and soundly, for the vast contingent liabilities of this 
kind which social legislation has suspended above their necks. Those 
liabilities will fall in for payment during the next few years. If the 
American and British-Dutch companies, in particular, had thus 


} deverly been proved insolvent, they could have been taken over by 
F the Government at a nominal valuation. 


Whether the seizure of their leases and fields had come this way 
or by means of the expropriation decree which followed the com- 
panies’ defiance of the recent Supreme Court’s ruling, the Cardenas 
regime—or what succeeds it—may be forced, against its will, to 
bring in the Germans, Italians and Japanese as new concessionaires. 
The Soviet Union needs no oil; but the three Fascist powers need it 
badly. Mexico has no technicians. Having ousted the financially 
stronger businessmen of the democratic powers, the Mexican Govern- 
ment could drive a very good bargain, at least on paper, with repre- 
sentatives of the totalitarian Fascist states. This operation could 
easily be “put over” on the inarticulate Mexican masses; and even 
the strongest political sympathies and convictions among Mexico's 
leaders have regularly in the past been known to undergo remark- 
able modifications in practice, when it came to a question of “nego- 
tiation.” Indeed, rumors and reports, quite credibly attested, have 
long been circulating to the effect that concessions to Japan, Ger- 
many and Italy in one mineral field after another were in prospect. 
It even became necessary, at the end of last February, for the Mexi- 
can Embassy at Washington, D. C., expressly to issue a denial that 
the Mexican Government was offering the Japanese a mineral con- 
cession on the Pacific coast, with rights to exploit land around the 
important harbor of Mazatlan, and to use the harbor itself. Since 
then, despite President Cardenas’s avowal that Mexico remains in 
sympathy with the democracies, it is reported that his expropriation 
of the oil concerns has driven him to envisage selling oil to Japan, 
Germany and Italy. 

The democratic and socialistically-minded Danes have no love for 
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Pacific Affairs 
the Nazis; nor have the Dutch; nor have the Belgians; nor haye 
the Swiss; nor, for that matter, have the pro-Soviet Turks. But each 
of these states has been driven to conclude economic agreements, 
many of them including rights to exploit natural resources or under. 
take public works, with Nazi Germany. It would not be strange, 
and, in view of Mexico’s mistrust of and challenge to the financial 
power of the United States and Britain, it could even be called 
logical, if President Cardenas or his eventual successors decided to 
borrow the Anglo-Saxon precept of divide et impera, by driving ow 
one or two large economic Satans and calling in three or four 
smaller economic Beelzebubs. 

Nevertheless, it is, for Mexico, an extremely hazardous cours, 
The very threat of it has cemented Anglo-American interests in 
Mexico already—a unity of interest which had never occurred once 
during the last 30 years. To this small extent, Mexico may succeed 
only in destroying, as far as Mexico itself is concerned, the applica. 
tion of the U. S. Monroe Doctrine; and if that doctrine be jeopard. 
ized in practice as far as Anglo-American cooperation is concerned, 
it would even more necessarily be invoked and practiced if—let us 
suppose—a Mexican Government, by its own hand, brought within 
its own frontiers active exponents of the so-called “anti-Communism" 
which makes of Germany, Italy and Japan one Fascist organization, 
in the Far East as in Europe. Hitler has already, in his recent 
Reichstag speech, declared that Germany stands with Japan, and 
against China. To what deductions and actions would the United 
States and Britain, supported by the most influential of the other 
democracies, be urged, if Mexico, by its own acts, deliberately de- 
clared a preference for Fascist exploitation? The picture begins to 
look as ominous on that side of Mexico which faces the old world as 
on that side which faces the Far East. Yet it is no fanciful picture. It 
has been clearly limned within the last few weeks, and without 
any pressure from without Mexico. For the pressure of events and 
problems within Mexico is forcing an alignment not entirely of the 
Mexican people’s choosing. That is the dilemma mentioned at the 
outset of this article. 

Mexicans themselves are not aware of the need to adopt any 
clear-cut policy towards the problems of the Pacific area, or those 
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Mexico and the Pacific 

of the old world. Even more than the United States, Mexican 
Governments can count on remoteness from either theater to post- 
pone any real decisions of high policy in that connection. But, un- 
happily for Mexico, its relations with its great neighbor on the 
north, its internal developments just described, and its inability to 
withdraw from the whole Latin-American diplomatic field, combine 
to accelerate the need for some decision. The making of a Pan- 
American policy towards problems in the Pacific, e.g., on the basis 
of the Montevideo Conference, would turn to a large extent on the 
Mexican Government’s attitude and action. The United States’ atti- 
tude, dictated by considerations of naval strategy and maritime 
connections with the western coasts of North America, would prove 
critical for any Mexican Government. Mere non-participation in 
Pan-American policy would place Mexico at grave disadvantage in 
dealing with both its northern neighbor and those smaller neighbors 
to the south, with which its political and commercial relations are 
today not of the easiest. It is doubtful if the general dislike of 
gringos and the natural fears of “dollar diplomacy” in all the Cen- 
tral American republics would, in anything like an open rift between 
Mexico and the United States, automatically range even the major- 
ity of these republics behind Mexico. Their rulers have more than 
an inkling of the real issues which may come to the fore in the 
Pacific; they dislike the brand of collectivism which the Cardenas 
regime has tried to introduce into Mexico; they fear, naturally, an 
all-Indian racial and political movement, of which there are as yet 
few signs, but which might easily sweep Central America if—by 
either the success or the failure of the Cardenas programs in Mexico 
—the long-suppressed, inarticulate Mexican-Indian inasses suddenly 
found voice and leadership. Thus, Central America, and its biggest 
element, Mexico, might easily be precipitated into dissension over 
both internal and external policy, in which racial differences, social 
and economic classes and interests, and relations with the United 


States would all be playing for high stakes. 


I Have tried so far to show that Mexican foreign policy, especially 
as affecting the Pacific sphere, has not yet crystallized; that it has 
failed to do so because of peculiar domestic factors, because of 
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Pacific Affairs 
Mexico’s peculiar geographical situation, because of its peculiar rel 
tionships with other states—e.g., with the United States, with the 
Fascist great powers, and with its small neighbors—and, finally, be. 
cause of the lack of a pressing need to define such a foreign policy 
quickly. But I have also tried to uncover certain current influences 
in Mexican politics and economics which, to my mind, are forcing 
the ultimate issue, the dilemma, upon the present or any succeeding 
Mexican Government. It would therefore not be logical to leave the 
subject without evaluating the relative strength of these influences 
upon, let us say, any conceivable group of Mexican political leaders 
It is on such a basis that this article must conclude. 


Mexico is unfortunate in that almost its entire foreign policy mus In 
be conditioned by those of its neighbors and chief clients. And in men 
this respect, though not unique, its economic development hitherto espe 
has left it little choice but to achieve one of its Government’s aims neig 
at the cost of failing to achieve at least two or three others, equally the | 
dear to that Government. For instance, the Cardenas regime has the. 
exhausted in four years the immediately disposable capital of the has 
richer Mexicans and foreigners; has reinforced this by a large-scale Uni 
capital flight; has lost a great deal of money in collectivist agricul. win 
tural experiments (e.g., that of the Laguna, for cotton); and reduced or ¥ 
the taxable capacity of the entire nation. This lirnits the Govern- Doc 
ment’s possible area of achievement elsewhere in the social sphere, by | 
as for instance in education. Apart from the United States’ official rept 
program for purchasing newly-mined silver, apart from the foreign- into 
owned oil concerns, no Mexican Government can lay hands perl 
on ready funds for meeting the country’s immediate needs. These lant 
needs are now not only for capital goods, machinery for develop- ol 
ment, etc., but for imports of foodstuffs to make good the surpris and 
ingly large deficiencies in domestic yields of essential products. not 

Thus, willy-nilly, the British and United States authorities are Me: 
forced to adopt a policy towards Mexican events, by a negative proc may 
ess of reacting to positive Mexican actions. Without the United States But 
silver-buying, renewed month by month, the Mexican Treasury will per 
soon be as bankrupt as it was in the last days of 1937 before the wit 
United States Treasury renewed the expiring silver agreement. The T 
United States Treasury has long professed that economic decisions mo 
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are taken with no regard to political effects; but this has not pre- 
yented the State Department from abruptly terminating the pur- 
chase of Mexico’s silver. The already far-gone expropriation of lands 
and industries in Mexico, owned by foreigners, may have been legal 
and warranted by past abuses; but what is now afoot and what may 
yet develop in Mexico are straws in a wind that may destroy the 
entire fabric of Mexican-United States relations. And this may hap- 
pen despite the most earnest wishes of the Administration and State 
Department at Washington to divorce economics from politics in 
Mexican affairs, and to be “the good neighbor.” It takes two to make 
neighbors, as to make agreements, or peace. 

In the last analysis, much more than mere Mexican Govern- 
ment policy is involved in determining Mexico's foreign policy, 
especially as that policy may affect the Pacific. Despite the “good 
neighbor” policy of the United States, despite Montevideo, despite 
the natural solidarity of the two Americas and their republics under 
the Monroe Doctrine, the little straw in the wind down in Brazil 
has already flown by; and the whirlwind is now very near the 
United States. What does it matter from what direction the whirl- 
wind may come in Mexico—trom Far East or Europe, from within 
or without Mexico—or to what point it may blow? The Monroe 
Doctrine may have to be recast or altogether abandoned—or upheld 
by force. Latin America may dissolve into conflicting groups of 
republics with opposite sympathies. The old world may be drawn 
into the Mexican picture on both sides: Britain, Germany, Italy, 


} perhaps the Soviet Union, conflicting in interests on Mexico's At- 


lantic side, and the United States, Japan—and perhaps Britain again 
—on Mexico’s Pacific coasts. Whether these powers, their interests 
and their political systems clash in and around Mexico or not, does 
not finally lie with them to determine. That is the irony. It lies with 
Mexico itself, and with its adroitly maneuvering politicos. Mexico 
may be greatly helped, and greatly hindered, by judicious diplomacy. 
But that its present political, social and economic circumstances will 
permit its leaders to push boldly ahead, without any hindrances from 
within or outside, is unthinkable. 

Therefore, willy-nilly, the great powers of the world are all—de- 
mocracies and dictatorships alike—bound to adopt strong and clear 
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attitudes towards the problems raised by Mexican acts. The United 
States has already reacted, strongly and positively. These attitudes 
will be both of intervention and of disinterestedness, both of assis. 
ance and of exploitation. Domestic discontents, which are less anj 
less due to foreigners, are steadily pushing Mexico into the arena of 
the world’s great powers and the current tug of war there. It is, jp. 
deed, precisely because domestic problems are pushing Mexico from 
behind that the great powers of the world—as much in Europe and 
America as in the Far East—cannot simply adopt the attitudes to 
Mexico that they may wish to adopt. They have not to act, but to 
react. It is doubtful whether either the United States or Grex 
Britain has yet realized the extent to which present reactions are 


likely to control actions in the future. 
London, April 
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THE PHILIPPINE PROBLEM 
ENTERS A NEW PHASE 


James S. ALLEN 


Beawee Administration statements on the Philippines are 
among the most important indications of the orientation of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. The broader implications of President Roosevelt's 
proposals of January 11 last with regard to pending trade problems 
were not generally appreciated at the time. It was only when High 


Commissioner Paul V. McNutt on March 15 advocated permanent 
' American sovereignty over the Philippines that it became clear im- 


portant changes in existing political relationships were being seri- 
ously considered. 

In the present phase of the evolution of American policy in the 
Far East, the Philippines necessarily play a key role. The Islands 
dependency is, after all, the most tangible and direct point of contact 
between firmly established American interests and the complexus 
of the Far East. The course followed by Washington with regard 
to the Philippines is at this time the touchstone of American Far 
Eastern policy. Should the United States cast the Philippines loose, 


' this would be the surest indication that it intends to withdraw 


from the Western Pacific; and, by the same token, steps now being 


_ proposed to prolong American sovereignty clearly indicate that the 


United States intends to maintain its Far Eastern positions. 

In his January announcement, Roosevelt outlined the general plan 
which undoubtedly will be presented in detail by the report of the 
Joint Preparatory Committee of Filipino and American experts. 


+ The stchstance of the President’s recommendation is that the period 


of preferential trade be extended to 1960. If this proves acceptable, 
steps would then be taken to amend the economic provisions of the 
Tydings-McDuffie Independence Act. Although this would seem 
to open the way for further revisions, the President indicated that 


) he did not then contemplate any change in the independence pro- 


vision of the Act. 
It has been clear for some time that the Tydings-McDuffie Act 
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provides no satisfactory solution to the Philippine problem. On jx 
positive side, it has extended greater autonomy in internal affair; 
and laid down stipulations for democratic and republican form of 
rule under the Commonwealth. However, the arrangement created 
too many uncertainties in an already very uncertain situation. While 
the perspective of independence in 1946 tended partially to satisfy 
the traditional nationalist sentiments of the Filipino people, the Ac 
did not include adequate provisions for the national and economic 
security of the Islands. The threatening international situation, com. 
bined with the prospect of losing the American market, presented 
the independence problem in a new light. 

The Independence Act was inadequate because it was in the main 
an attempt to settle a trade dispute which had been pending for 
many years, and the political issues at stake were treated within 
the framework of this economic settlement. One of its principal 
accomplishments was to appease those American groups concerned 
with restricting Philippine imports into the United States. Ameri- 
cans with large sugar holdings in Cuba, beet-sugar refiners, and 
those who profess to speak for American dairying interests, had 
been working for some time to eliminate free trade with the Philip. 
pines. Collaborating with Filipino independence missions, this group 
succeeded in passing the Act, which included provisions for taxing 
Philippine imports beginning in 1941, increasing the tax yearly by 
one twentieth of the full duty until 1946, when preferences were 
to be completely eliminated. This arrangement is altogether one- 
sided, since American products are to be admitted duty-free into the 
Islands until 1946. On the other hand, large American busines 
groups with dominant holdings in the Philippines, as well as native 
business interests, have continued to fight the tariff clauses of the 
Act. They claim, not without justice, that free trade has been im- 
posed upon the Islands since 1908, with the result that practically 
no markets could be developed outside the United States, and that 
the Philippines would face, serious dislocation of its economy if the 
American market were lost. Still another Philippine group, which 
opposes free trade and demands complete tariff autonomy, tends to 
align itself with the American-Cuban interests. This group includes 
middle-class elements with industrial aspirations of their own, 
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The Philippine Problem Enters a New Phase 


spokesmen for various Japanese business interests in the Islands, 
and advocates of “independence at any price.” 

The Joint Preparatory Committee was created in fulfillment of 
Roosevelt’s promise that economic inequalities and injustices con- 
tained in the Tydings-McDuffie Act would be remedied. It is doubt- 
ful whether the Committee, which held hearings during the past 
year in Washington, San Francisco and Manila, uncovered any- 
thing of importance not already known. The real significance of 
the Committee lies not in its exploratory and research work, al- 
though this is of value in itself, but rather in the fact that its 
creation meant that the Philippine question had been reopened and 
that revisions in economic and political relations between the mother 
country and the dependency were being considered. This can only 
be welcome, because developments since 1934 have rendered the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act even more unsatisfactory than it appeared at 
that time. The broadening of the Far Eastern conflict makes it clear 
that a solution of political problems cannot be premised upon the 
narrow requirements of the economic groups involved. Trade prob- 
lems now need to be subordinated to the much more inclusive con- 
sideration of the relation of the Philippines and of the United States 
to the question of halting further aggression in the Far East. For this 
reason it is inevitable that the Tydings-McDuffie Act in its entirety 
be submitted to thorough reexamination. 

It is in this light that Roosevelt’s suggestion becomes especially 
significant. By separating the problem of trade from that of inde- 
pendence, he has done much to clarify the situation. Under his pro- 
posed arrangement, preferential trade would be prolonged 14 years 
beyond 1946, when political independence will be forthcoming under 
the present Act. This would grant the Philippines a longer period 
in which to make the necessary economic readjustments. Nor are 
the leading American groups which are interested in restricting 
Philippine imports likely to find the arrangement too distasteful. The 
principle of eliminating free trade is retained and the rate at which 
duties are to be increased is similar to that provided in the Inde- 
pendence Act, except that instead of full duties being levied in 1946, 
the same rate of increase will pertain until 1960. Of course, both 
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sides can speculate with the probability that some time before the: 
further compromises may be reached. 

The Philippine policy has always been a policy of postponemen: 
and, in this sense, the plan now proposed is no new departure. Still 
a better prospect is offered than that held out by the Tydings-M. 
Duffie Act. If the latter’s economic clauses were to begin going into 
effect as scheduled in 1941, the Philippines might have to seek ; 
market in Japan by 1946. This market could not be obtained withoy: 
quid pro quo. After 1946, there would be apparently no restrictions 
to prevent the Philippines from offering Japan a preferential or eve 
a free market in a desperate effort to stave off a severe economic 
depression. The new proposal, therefore, by extending preferential 
trade over two decades, may relieve the Philippines from the alterna. 
tive of orientating upon Japan. From the viewpoint of the broader 
issues involved, the Roosevelt plan makes it clear that, no matter 
what may be found the most expedient course to take with regard 
to independence, the Washington Administration does not intend 
to retreat before Japanese aggression in the Far East. 

An equally important conclusion implicit in Mr. Roosevelt's state. 
ment is that independence is not contemplated before 1946 at the 
earliest. Quezon’s suggestion, during his trip to the United States 
last year and again on his return to Manila, for advancing the date 
of independence to 1938 or 1939, tended to hasten reconsideration 
of all phases of the problem both in the United States and in the 
Philippines. It is significant that Quezon was one of the first to 
welcome Roosevelt’s January announcement, which indirectly but 
surely rejected his own proposal of the previous year. Judging from 
the favorable reception thus far accorded the American proposals 
both in Manila and in Washington, and allowing for vacillations 9 
characteristic of Filipino-American relations, it seems that the tend- 
ency now is to view independence as a component part of the 
problem of how best to safeguard the Philippines from aggression by 
Japan. 

High Commissioner McNutt’s suggestion, however, has already 
aroused wide controversy. The Philippine Commissioner announced, 
while visiting Washington, that a reexamination of the Philippine 
question in the light of the threatening Far Eastern situation led 
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The Philippine Problem Enters a New Phase 


him to the belief that permanent continuation of American sov- 
ercignty over the Islands was best for all concerned. McNutt issued 
his statement following conferences with President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Hull, and it is presumed that they were aware of 
his views, although no official comment followed his announce- 
ment. Whether this suggestion contemplates the dropping of Roose- 
yelt’s trade proposals or their revision in accordance with a condition 
of permanent dependency, was not stated. 

Quezon’s immediate approval of the High Commissioner’s position 
was followed the next day by modifications to the effect that un- 
qualified permanent dependence was out of the question, although 
dominion status might be found acceptable. On closer examination, 
it appears that Quezon did not object in principle to the Commis- 
sioner’s proposition. Quezon pointed out that if McNutt meant that 
American sovereignty should continue after 1946 along the same 
Commonwealth lines as laid down in the present Independence Act, 
the United States would continue to control foreign policy, tariffs, 
immigration, currency and the public debt. To such a plan he could 
not agree. But if dominion status were contemplated, with greater 
autonomy for the Philippine government in at least some of these 
spheres, this could be considered. He offered to submit the question 
of dominion status to a plebiscite or make it an issue in the elec- 
tions for the National Assembly in November. 

These proposals and counterproposals are intended to sound out 
sentiment both in the United States and in the Philippines. Never- 
theless, they do indicate that the independence problem has now 
entered upon a new phase. Chairman Tydings of the Senate Insular 
Committee, co-author of the existing Independence Act, asserted that 
Congress would not act on the question this year and that no action 
was possible until a definite proposal was forthcoming from the 
Philippines. One may now expect a period of further reorientation 
of the public mind in the Islands before any definite commitments 
are forthcoming on the new issue. 


Y tHE Archipelago, a slow remolding of traditional attitudes is 

taking place. For the last three decades independence has been the 

leitmotiv of Philippine politics. Quezon’s program was always pro- 
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Pacific Affairs 
independence, and it was as a nationalist that he became the ow. 
standing political leader. His proudest accomplishments have been 
concessions that he has won from the United States in the Way of 
greater autonomy for Filipinos. In 1916, he returned triumphantly 
from Washington, carrying with him the Jones Bill, which conceded 
greater political rights to Filipinos and the preamble of which com. 
mitted the United States to grant eventual independence. His emer. 
gence as an undisputed political leader was premised upon his 
continued fight for greater autonomy. He considered the Tydings. 
McDuffie Act a victory, for it conceded a larger degree of self-gov. 
ernment than ever before obtained and included at least the promise 
of independence in 1946, the most definite commitment as yet won 
from the mother country. If his general policies were often open to 
just criticism, his support was founded largely upon a pro-inde. 
pendence program. 

During the past few years, since the intensification of Japan's ag- 
gression in China, Quezon has tempered his independence pro- 
nouncements. As already suggested, his proposal for advancing the 
date of independence was motivated by a desire to reopen the whole 
question in the light of new international developments. When he 
reiterated this proposal at the opening session of the National As 
sembly last fall, he declared: 


Under the Independgnce Act and the Constitution, the government of 
the Commonwealth has been established to prepare the country for 
complete independence. 

Our people alone, by their own choice and direction can command 
us to take a different course. 

Since the news of my proposal to have the transition period shortened 
was published, voices in opposition to it have been heard both in public 
and in private. Let us say in all earnestness to those Filipinos who be- 
lieve in good faith that the security, liberty, prosperity, and peace of 
our common country lie in some kind of political partnership with the 
United States rather than in complete independence, they should say 
so frankly and come out courdgeously in the open with an alternate: plan 
instead of merely adopting dilatory tactics in the belief that «when the 
fourth of July, 1946, shall have arrived, some unforeseen event will pre- 
vent the establishment of the Philippine Republic. . . . 

So long as the essentials of freedom are not sacrificed—and they must 
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The Philippine Problem Enters a New Phase 
not be sacrificed under any consideration—the formula for securing and 
enjoying it may well be debated upon. 

This can hardly be considered a plea for early independence. If 


anything, it is encouragement to those who favor “political partner- 


| ship” to carry on a public campaign for dominion or a similar 


status. 
His cautious suggestion, on the occasion of Commissioner Mc- 


Nutt’s radio speech, that dominion status may prove acceptable, seems 
to indicate that President Quezon feels that this form of political 
collaboration with the United States, freely arrived at, may provide a 
solution to the problem of national safety. It is unlikely that he 
would make such a suggestion unless he felt that public sentiment 
was prepared for that step. Moreover, no matter how certain he felt 
about the strength of his political machine, he would not chance 
even the suggestion of a plebiscite or the possibility of injecting the 
issue in the November elections, unless he felt reasonable assurance 


of popular support. 
Since the beginning of Japan’s drive against China in 1931, Philip- 


"pine politics has gone through a slow transition. Although the issue 


of Japan loomed in the background, it generally did not play a 
public role in the bitter political struggles around the independence 
bills in 1933 to 1935. Since then Pacific events have become much 
more threatening. Political reorientation had to take place. The emer- 
gence of the Fascist triple alliance and, more particularly, the recent 
phase of Japan’s aggression in China, which included significant 
thrusts southward into the vicinity of the Archipelago, have placed 
the independence question in an altogether new light. Japanese eco- 
nomic inroads into the Philippines since the World War, principally 
in the establishment of large vested interests in Davao and in slow 
but steady commercial expansion, were never viewed with approval 
by either the Philippine or the American authorities. Under present 
circumstances these activities legitimately cause alarm. Filipinos are 
now also more fully aware that their country is being physically 
isolated. The Japanese Mandated Islands, the closest of which is only 
400 miles from the southern province of Mindanao, intervene be- 
tween the Philippines and Hawaii. The Japanese mainland must be 
passed in any direct route from the west coast of the United States 
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Pacific Affairs 
to their country. Not far to the North is Formosa. Off the southern 
tip of the Archipelago are British Borneo and the Dutch East Indies, 
where Japanese penetration has been successfully proceeding for 
some time. When the Japanese fleet appeared at Pratas Reef, midway 
between Manila and Hongkong, and threatened Hainan Island op 
the direct route between Hongkong, French Indo-China and Sing:. 
pore, Manila could not help but have nightmares of complete en- 
circlement. 

The real issue that increasingly made itself felt was the problem 
of national preservation and of safeguarding Philippine autonomy, 
For a time it was hoped that highly cherished independence could 
be maintained by neutralization of the Philippines, and a provision 
authorizing the United States to negotiate a treaty of perpetual neu- 
tralization was even written into the Tydings-McDuffie Act. But 
in time it became clear that pacts of this kind were likely to be 
worthless. During 1935-37, when isolationist sentiment seemed to 
predominate in the United States, Manila’s hopes turned to Britain 
with the expectation that, because of its extensive interests in the 
Far East, Great Britain would be willing to undertake responsibility 
for maintaining the integrity of the Philippines. When Britain did 
not restrain the aggressor even in Europe and on the Mediterranean, 
and remained passive in China, the Filipino hope of security and 
protection centered exclusively upon the United States. President 
Roosevelt’s speech of October 5 last removed serious doubts as to 
the direction of American foreign policy. The President's practical 
trade proposal is again encouraging Filipino faith in the United 
States, a faith which had been shaken by isolationist sentiment in 
Congress and what seemed too compliant acceptance of Japan's 
aggression against China. 


es problem that now presents itself to the Filipinos is whether 
national preservation may not best be obtained under present 
circumstances through voluntary collaboration, even to the extent 
of free union, with the United States. The alternative is a pro- 
Japanese orientation, which is tantamount to submission to Japan's 
aims. It is clear from Philippine political discussions that this is 
what some of Quezon’s chief opponents have in mind. In a mem- 
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The Philippine Problem Enters a New Phase 


orandum submitted to the Joint Preparatory Committee during its 
hearings in Manila, the veteran revolutionary generals, Emilio 
Aguinaldo and Jose Alejandrino, declared themselves “willing to 
accept independence at any time, along with its possible conse- 
quences.” Then they were still able to hide their real perspectives 
behind speculations about Japan’s preoccupation in China and a 
possible war between the Soviet Union and Japan. But as the issues 
began to be argued out publicly in the succeeding months, General 
Alejandrino, whose opinions may be said to reflect the position of a 
section of the National-Socialist Party leadership, was forced into 
the open under the pressure of other parties in the Popular Front. 
| Ina long letter published in the Manila press, he came to the de- 
' fense of the Pan-Asiatic program. He considered Japan “a fountain 
of inspiration which we should follow insofar as it lies in our power 
to do so,” hailed the “fear and respect” which Japanese aggression 
inspired in the nations of the West, and added that “without the 
aggressive policy of Japan, our prospects of independence would be 
doubtful.” 

It is not a far cry from this position to the more outspoken pro- 
nouncements of Benigno Ramos, Supreme Head of the Philippine 
Sakdal Party, who lives in Tokio. In a recent article, published under 
a pseudonym in a Manila paper, he was unwary enough to discuss 
| President Roosevelt’s economic proposals in the light of japanese 
military strategy. Should the Philippines remain an American de- 
pendency in the event of a Japanese-American war, he explained, 
Japan would have to divert its naval and air forces between the 
Philippines and the United States. But if, Ramos predicted, the 
Philippines are independent, “Japan can concentrate all her forces 
and strength on America proper.” He was, therefore, opposed to 
prolonging preferential trade, for he considered this a step towards 
improving relations between the Islands and the United States. 

Alejandrino and Ramos represent two complementary currents— 
one represented in Japanese-inspired Pan-Asiaticism in the Philip- 
pines, the other emanating directly from the Japanese empire-build- 
ers—which are leading to adventurous and very dangerous intrigues 
for independence through collaboration with Japanese military- 
fascism. Although General Aguinaldo’s National-Socialist Party is 
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Pacific Affairs 
not Nazi, either in connections or ideology, if it continues to follow 
a Japanese orientation, it may come to play a role in relation to 
Japan similar to that of the Nazi organizations abroad in relation 
to Germany. Collaborating with other elements who are undoubtedly 
sincere advocates of “independence at all costs,” but who do not 
realize the fuller implications of their program, the Pan-Asiatic 
group of National-Socialist leaders makes a strong appeal to the 
traditional nationalist sentiments of the Filipino masses. Together 
with a sector of the indigenous Sakdalista leadership, they are at- 
tempting to take advantage of widespread peasant dissatisfaction 
with prevailing conditions to encourage and provoke irresponsible 
insurrectionary tendencies. 

Fortunately, the danger of a combination of pro-Japanese group. 
ings and of unprincipled opposition to Quezon’s internal policies js 
realized by other leaders and parties who have in the past opposed 
the Commonwealth President. The other chief parties of the Popular 
Front—the Aglipayans, the Socialists and the Communists—as well 
as progressives in and out of Quezon’s own party, are reexamining 
their attitudes and are now redefining their position on the leading 
issues of the day. The establishment of the united front between 
the Communist Party and the Kuomintang in China, which led to 
effective national resistance to Japan’s aggression, has evident les. 
sons for the Philippines, and these are being closely studied with 
the view of establishing a national democratic front in the Islands. 

In this connection, significant changes have taken place in Que- 
zon’s internal policies. During the first year of the Commonwealth 
Administration, the President’s measures showed a marked anti- 
democratic tendency and ignored the crying need for progressive 
reform. The democratic elements inside and outside of his National- 
ist Party found little they could support in his legislative program. 
Partly under the pressure of organized criticism, and partly, it 
seems, because he realized the danger of reaction and was impressed 
during a recent visit with the progressive stand of Roosevelt and 
of President Cardenas of Mexico, Quezon veered in the direction of 
democratic reform. He pardoned hundreds of political prisoners, 
among them many Communist leaders who had been in prison or 
exile since 1933; abolished the burdensome cedula tax; launched a 
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The Philippine Problem Enters a New Phase 


campaign against the abuses of the judicial system; urged support 
of minimum-wage legislation, and used his influence to encourage 
unification of the labor movement; and promised to take steps to 
remove some of the worst abuses of the agrarian system. These ac- 
tions now make it possible for labor and the progressives to revise 
their attitude to the Administration. A new alignment of popular 
forces, many of which were formerly in staunch opposition, is now 
taking place around the progressive features of Quezon’s present 
program. On his side, Quezon seems to realize that he cannot enact 
his “social justice” program against the opposition of the “sugar 
barons” and the vested interests, without the support of the labor 
and peasant movement. As long as the President continues in the 
direction of progressive reform, he is assured of mass support, al- 
though he cannot expect to retain it if he continues to give way to 
the pressure of reactionary and anti-labor forces, as he did recently 
in authorizing the use of troops against the peasants in a province- 
wide strike of agricultural workers. 

Quezon’s most progressive proposals were contained in his mes- 
sage on taxation to the National Assembly on January 24, 1938. 
“In the past,” he said, “taxation has not been concerned with the 
principles of justice and rarely has it been concerned with bettering 
the conditions of the people. Rather it has sought only to produce 
revenues and to place the burden on the backs of those least able 
to remonstrate. .. . The wage-earner and the small farmer as a 
class carry most of ihe burden, then comes the middle class, and 
lastly the upper class.” He recommended the abolition of the sales 
tax on prime necessities, reduction of taxes on professions and on 
license fees for small businessmen, and increased corporation, in- 
heritance and income taxes, which are now ridiculously low. This 
message immediately evoked sharp criticism from corporation and 
monopoly circles. Kalayan, which speaks for the Communist and 
other Left groups, welcomed the President’s message and promised 
full support in the fight to enact this program. 

National unity has become a pressing need of the Philippines and 
it is a necessary condition for self-preservation. However, an effective 
unity, based upon strong popular support, can be obtained only 
through substantial improvement in the conditions of the masses 
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and the protection and extension of democratic rights. To the exten: 
and with the speed that steps in this direction are taken will n3. 
tional unity be forged. Recent developments indicate that labor and 
progressive groups are striving to establish a united front with Que. 
zon and the democratic elements in the Nationalist Party on th 
basis of an enlightened program. The advance during recent months 
towards unifying the labor movement is an important step in this 
direction. The present tendency may emerge in some initial form 
of a broad democratic front even by the time of the national elec. 
tions in November. 

Whether the Philippines will be completely independent after 
1946 or continue under some form of political relationship with the 
United States is still a question which remains to be settled. Under 
conditions of greater internal democracy, the Filipino people will be 
able to find an answer to this problem in accordance with the princi. 
ple of the self-determination of peoples. In exercising the right of 
self-determination, the Filipinos may be called upon to choose be- 
tween some form of greater self-government combined with a vo. 
untary union with the United States, or total political independence. 


In the present situation, when the dark clouds of Japanese aggres. 
sion hang over the Philippines and threaten even the present degree 
of national autonomy and the existing liberties of the people, the 
Filipinos are considering seriously the alternative of establishing, 
freely and voluntarily, some form of democratic relationship with 
the United States in the interests of national preservation and col- 
lective security. 


New York, April 1938 
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A CAPITALIST APPRAISAL 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


or and 
1 Que. 
n the L. E. Husparp 
lonths 
= O. Novemser 7th, 1937, the Soviet Union celebrated the 
anniversary of the Revolution, and the Second Five-Year plan 
» closes' on December 31st. It is therefore a fitting time to try to arrive 
vies : at some evaluation of the results of the Bolshevik regime. There 
hth  ™ be different opinions regarding the social and political benefits 
Inder conferred by the Revolution on the Russian people. While it is 
illhe impossible to express mathematically the intangible elements which 
ring. make life tolerable or the reverse, the material standard of living 
ho be fairly accurately assessed. The extent to which the consump- 
a“ be tion of goods has increased over a given period is a matter of fact 
aad and not of opinion. It is true that owing to the lack of appropriate 
— statistics it is not easy to compare the standard of living in the 
ace Soviet Union today with pre-war or New Economic Policy (1921- 
ie | 1927) standards, but there are sufficient data on which to base an 
ae » estimate of the absolute standard of living at the present time and 
Mine to indicate trends over a certain period. 
with Since Russia has always been self-sufficient in food, the average 
ee consumption per head of population must be determined by the 
| production per head of population. The most important constituent 
163 in the total food supply is grain. Official Soviet figures show that the 


total quantity of wheat and rye produced per head of population 


since 1925 has varied as follows: 


This is an average of about 632 pounds? compared with 613 pounds 
for the last five pre-war years 1909-1913. Considerably more grain 


* This article was written in October 1937. 
*In 1937 production rose to over 1,000 pounds.—Ep. 
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1925 696 pounds oa 
1926 503 pounds oy 
1928 684 pounds 
1929 672 pounds 


Pacific Affair; 
was exported before the war than has been exported since and there. 
fore the difference in favor of the Soviet regime is somewhat greater 
than the 19 pounds shown. 

The consumption of animal food must bear a more or less constan: 
ratio to the total quantity of livestock. The following shows the 
total head of livestock in the country in 1916 and 1935 in millions: 


Horned Cows Sheep 
cattle only & goats Swine 


26:0 TPA 20.9 
20.1 61.1 22.6 

It is obvious that the consumption of animal foods in 1935 mus 
have been less than pre-war, when the head of livestock was cer- 
tainly no less than in 1916 and the population considerably smaller 
than in 1935. Even if the increased supply of grain per head offsets 
the decline in consumption of animal food, the food supply per head 
of population in the past five years can scarcely have been more 
abundant than pre-war. The food supply in 1935 was, however, much 
better than in 1931 and 1932 when the grain yield was disastrously 
low and the quantity of livestock much smaller. 

The question of manufactured goods is complicated by the fact 
that under the old regime cottage handicraft and small cooperative 
associations of craftsmen produced a gieat volume of goods, such 
as footwear and leather articles, homespun cloth, furniture and 
wooden articles, metal articles such as samovars, which were not 
included in the industrial production figures. Practically all inde- 
pendent handicraft production has now been exterminated, while 
the industrial cooperative associations have been brought under 
Government control and their output included in Soviet statistics. 
Therefore a comparison of recorded industrial output under the old 
regime and today is much too unfavorable to pre-war conditions. 
Another thing that must be remembered is that before the war 
Russia imported a large quantity of foreign consumption goods, 
which, if they did not reach the workers and peasants, at least released 
a greater proportion of home manufactures for their use. A rough 
generalization based on personal observation and hearsay is that the 
average standard of clothing of the industrial workers, which a few 
years ago was inferior to the pre-war standard, is now at least equal 
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A Capitalist Appraisal of the Soviet Union 
if not better. The consumption of so-called “cultural” goods (books, 


wireless, gramophones, cameras, sports outfits and equipment such 
| as skis and skates) is infinitely greater than pre-war, when such 


things were undreamt of by the ordinary worker and peasant. As 


d regards housing, the most that can be said is that a considerable 
number of industrial workers accommodated in blocks of factory 
© flats are probably better off than formerly; but other classes of urban 
: population, particularly the lower officials, office workers, shop 
assistants and so on, live in conditions of uncomfortable over- 
‘ crowding. However, conditions vary enormously in different towns: 


in some the housing problem is not particularly serious, while in 


© others, where new industries have caused a rapid increase in popula- 


tion, overcrowding is intense. In the villages housing is probably on 


* the whole as good as pre-war or better. 


When everything is taken into consideration the present-day 
standard of living of the Russian people possibly shows some im- 
provement on pre-war. But the improvement is predominantly in 
the standard of the industrial working class. The conditions of life 
for the professional and educated classes, including the mass of office 


| and clerical workers, are certainly inferior to pre-war, and this must 


be set off against the gain of the workers. The greatest part of the 


| population, however, is still the peasants, and conditions have changed 


ss much that it is impossible to strike a balance between gains and 
losses. Also conditions vary so much between district and district 
and even between farm and farm, not to mention the differences 
in the harvest yields of different years, that it is impossible to gen- 
eralize for the whole country. However, the prosperity of an agri- 
cultural population must bear some relation to the quantity produced 
per head. According to the official statistics of rural population and 
cultivated land, the area per head sown to crops in 1935 was about 
27 per cent larger than in 1913. Owing to the new methods intro- 
duced in 1933 for estimating the yield of grain crops, an exact com- 
parison between pre-war and recent harvests cannot be made. How- 
ever, taking all crops together, the average yield per acre in the five 
years ending with 1936 was probably no greater than for the five 
years 1909-1913. But, assuming that the quantity of agricultural 
produce raised per head of agricultural population is on the average 
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Pacific Affair 
larger than pre-war, this is offset by the relatively lower prices paid 
by the State for agricultural deliveries. There is no doubt that the 
purchasing power of the peasants’ money income now is less than 
pre-war.* Against this the State probably provides more technical 
assistance to the peasants than the pre-war Zemstvos. All things con. 
sidered, it is very doubtful whether the average per head consump. 
tion of food and industrial goods by the peasants is any higher 
than pre-war. 

If after giving due weight to the intangibles, such as education and 
health services, we conclude that the average standard of living in 
Soviet Russia today is an improvement on pre-war conditions, is this 
improvement greater than might reasonably have been made had 
the revolution not destroyed the capitalist system? During the las 
10 years of the Tsarist regime a considerable advance was made in 
the spread of education, in factory legislation and in public health 
services. In industry, especially, Western ideas of the proper treat: 
ment of the workers were beginning to make ground against the 
old system still influenced by traditions deriving from the days of 
serf labor. It cannot be denied that the conditions of both industrial 
workers and peasants, just prior to the war, were far inferior to the 
standards prevailing in Western countries, but the point is that, both 
in the Government and among the big employers of labor and among 
a fairly large section of the large landowners, more liberal and en- 
lightened ideas were rapidly gaining ground and there were distinct 
hopes that, had not the war and revolution intervened, a period of 


* Professor Prokopovich in his Bulletin No. 104 published by the Slavonic Institute 
in Prague gives the following comparison of the purchasing power of the price of a 
+ quintal of wheat and rye in 1913 and 1932: 


Cotton print Sugar Soap 
Rye 1913 25.03 meters 15.40 kilos 17.03 kilos 

3.3 meters 2.53 kilos 1.41 kilos 
Wheat 1913 33.46 meters 20.60kilos 22.80 kilos 
Wheat 1932 3.41 kilos 1.89 kilos 


It would seem that the 1932 valués are based on the prices charged to the peasants, 
which were much higher than ration prices and a good deal higher than the single 
prices after derationing. The average price paid by the State for wheat at present 
is not more than 15 rubles per 100 kilos. This sum would buy about 4 kilos of sugar, 
nearly 5 kilos of soap and some 5 to 6 meters of the cheapest and poorest quality 
cotton calico. 
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| A Capitalist Appraisal of the Soviet Union 
improvement in the conditions of the toiling masses was about to 
begin. 

As regards the absolute standard of living in Soviet Russia, since 
+ money has not yet been abolished it is possible to calculate what the 

average income is worth in terms of goods. According to provisional 
| figures for 1936,* 25,774,000 persons employed in all branches of the 

national economy received R 71,400 million in salaries and wages, 
or at the rate of R 2,770 in the year or approximately R53 a week. 
| This, be it noted, is the general average, including all administra- 
tive, technical and clerical staffs. The average wage of the mass of 
ordinary workers is therefore less than this figure. The following 
is a list of retail prices of a variety of essential goods on sale in 
Moscow shops on October 1, 1936: 


7.60 
24.00 
23.00 


Clothing 


Man’s suit (woolen cloth)................ 450.00 
Man’s suit (mainly cotton)............... 2.75.00 
Man’s overcoat (woolen cloth)............ 600.00 
Man's overcoat (mainly cotton)........... 400.00 
Man's shoes (leather) pair................ 160.00 
Man's shoes (rubber soles) pair............ $7.00 
Women’s shoes (leather) pair............. 162.00 
Women’s shoes (fabric) pair............... 41.00 
Cloth (heavy woolen) meter.............- 250.00 
Cloth (light woolen) meter..............- 210.00 
Cloth (wool & cotton) meter............. 50.00 


(shirting) 


‘Planned Economy, No. 3. 1937. 


Rubles 

Food per kilo 

Bread (wheat) 1.70 

4 
Rubles 

ality 
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After paying rent, loan subscriptions, taxes, trade union dues anj 

other levies, the Soviet citizen has perhaps 75 per cent of his incom 

left for living expenses. Thus the average sum available for food, 

clothing and other expenses may be put at about R 4o a week. 
which would buy the following quantities of food: 


Rubles 


Bread 334 kilos (4 kilo per day) costing 3.00 
Meat 134 kilos (34 kilo per day) costing 16.80 
Herrings 134 kilos (14 kilo per day) costing 9.00 
Sugar % kilos (about 2% oz. per day) costing 1.90 
Fats % kilos (about 24 oz. per day) costing 10.00 


Total cost 40.70 


This does not pretend to be a typical worker’s budget. The Russian 
who has to live on R50 or so a week would subsist mainly on 
bread and vegetables. But the example serves to show more or less 
the purchasing power of Soviet wages. The cost of the same quanti- 
ties in London would be about 5s. 6d., and the quality would be 
much superior. So far as food and clothing are concerned, a rough 
approximation of the retail purchasing power of the ruble would 
be Rio = 1s. But from this it cannot be concluded that the average 
Russian worker consumes no more than could be bought in London 
on an income of 5s. a week. It is, however, evident that the Soviet 
Union has a long way to go before there can be any question of 
equaling Western standards. 


a the First Five-Year Plan, owing to the very large propor- 
tion of the national income invested in creating new industrial 
capital, the output and consumption of consumers’ goods expanded 
very little and the standard of living remained very low. An appre- 
ciable improvement, if not as great as was expected, has been realized 
in the Second Five-Year Plan. The quantities of certain consumption 
goods produced during recent years and the amount per head of 
population in 1936, calculated according to Soviet official statistical 
information, were: 
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es and Per head in 

ncome 1933 1934 1935 1936 1936 

food Textiles 

’ Cotton (million meters).......... 2,727 2,732 2,632 3,299 20.5 meters 
week, Woolen (million meters)......... 86 78 84 98 0.6 meters 
Linen (million sq. meters)........ 140 153 213 «286 1.8 sq. meters 

Footwear (million pairs)........... 80 76 85 140° 0.9 pair 
Sugar (thousand tons)............. 1,344 2,890 2,751 3,057 45.0 lbs. 
Soap (thousand tons).............. — 479 8.0lbs. 
Vegetable oils (thousand tons)...... 287 368 426 451 6.0 lbs. 
Cigarettes (milliards).............. 68 74 79 86 540.0 


Per thousand of 
1933 1934 1935 1936 population 


Bicycles (thousands)................ 132 275 322 3-4 
Watches (thousands)................ 337 2.0 
Gramophones (thousands)........... 99 205 290 §76 3-5 
Cameras (thousands)................ 169 268 1.6 
ussian 
ly on These quantities per head may be compared with the following 
or less estimates of quantities per head available for consumption in the 
uanti- United Kingdom in 1935: 
ld be Cotton piece goods.................... 22.5 yards = 20.5 meters 
rough Woolen and worsted tissues............ 6.48q. yards = 5.4 sq. meters 
2.2 8q. yards = 1.8 sq. meters 
wou Boots & shoes (1934) 
erage 2.0 pairs 
d 0.6 pairs 
Vegetable oils (including industrial).... 26 Ibs. 
inded | With regard to textiles the above figures take no account of alter- 
Ppre | Natives, such as rayon fabrics, of which Soviet production is as yet 
lized negligible. 
ption A few figures of pre-war factory production are available and 
ad of these show that in 1912 the output of cotton piece goods was about 
stical 10.7 meters per head, of woolens about 0.5 meter and of linen about 


* Figures for 1936 include all footwear, for previous years only leather footwear. 
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1.1 meters. But these figures relate to the output of factories in the 
area now included in the USSR only, whereas before the war all the 
Lodz cotton industry in Poland, not to mention the Knoop cotton 
mills in Estonia and the cotton and woolen mills in Bialystok, Sup- 
plied the Russian market, since their output was considerably in ey. 
cess of the consumption in Poland and the Baltic States now excluded 
from the USSR. The production of sugar in 1913-14 in what is now 
the USSR, amounted to about 1,533 thousand tons or approximately 
22 pounds per head. 

At the commencement of the First Five-Year Plan the Bolshevik 
leaders warned the people that the plans for expanding the industria! 
resources of the country demanded material sacrifices, but they prom- 
ised that as a result of the new enterprises created during the period 
the output of consumption goods would be greatly increased. How- 
ever, the material standard of living at the end of the First Five-Year 
Plan did not show any material improvement. In fact in 1932, the 
last year of the old Plan, and 1933, the first year of the new Plan, 
the rationing of food and essential manufactured goods reached its 
height, and it was not until 1934 that the “commercial” sale of retail 


goods (unrestricted sale at prices much higher than rationed prices) 
accounted for any considerable part of retail distribution. At the 
beginning of the Second Five-Year Plan the Seventeenth Congress 
of the Communist Party adopted a resolution that the close of the 
period would see: 


1. a doubling of real wages. 

2. a 250-per-cent rise in the standard of consumption of staple food: 
stuffs and manufactured goods. 

3. a 35-per-cent reduction in retail prices. 


It is self-evident that not one of these promises has been realized. 
The average money wage of industrial workers in 1937 is about 
double the average wage in 1932, but the retail prices of consumption 
goods in 1937 are much higher than the ration prices in 1935 a 
which the worker was able to purchase the bulk of his requirements. 
It is unfortunately impossible to make a true comparison between 
average retail prices in 1932 and 1937, but it may be taken for granted 
that all industrial workers through their privilege of buying cheap 
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rationed goods found the absolute cost of food and clothing consider- 
ably less in 1932 than in 1937. Other categories of the population 
having no or very limited ration rights probably benefited from the 
lower retail prices compared with the former open-market prices 
when rationing was finally abolished. At the same time the wages 
and salaries of clerical workers and others who had smaller ration 
privileges than the industrial workers have not increased in the same 
roportion as factory wages. Since the autumn of 1935, when ration 
cards for foods and most manufactured products were abolished, 
there had been, up to the middle of 1937, no appreciable reduction in 
the average retail price level. A reference to the production figures 
in a previous page of certain staple consumers’ commodities shows 
clearly that the volume of production of the most essential com- 
modities has certainly not increased by 250 per cent unless a 
phenomenal expansion took place in 1937. 


N° pousT the failure to increase the output of consumers’ goods 
according to plan is partly due to the unforeseen armament 
program which the Soviet Government has found itself obliged to 


undertake. The expansion of the standing army from about 900,000 
to 1,300,000, which was certainly not anticipated when the Second 
Five-Year Plan was drawn up, obviously caused a diversion of 
material and labor from productive industry to armaments. But apart 
from this it is pretty evident that the Planning Commission was 
overoptimistic in its estimates of the capacity of industry to expand 
output. One important factor in the calculation of production plans 
is the theoretical capacity of the machine. Now the annual plan for 
each individual enterprise is first of all drafted by the factory man- 
agement; and in order to show keenness and efficiency the director, 
who is almost invariably a member of the Party but not necessarily 
an expert in his own job, is very likely to promise too much. Thus 
it comes about that a very large proportion of industrial machines 
and industrial labor is compelled to work at too high pressure. 

Up to two or three years ago most big industrial enterprises had 
foreign technical advisers or assistants attached to them and these 
were a check on senseless overdriving, but nearly all had left the 
Soviet Union by the end of 1935. Then in September 1935, the 
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Stakhanov movement was born in the Donetz coalfields and rapidly 
spread to all sorts of industries throughout the country. Properly 
understood the Stakhanov system is a sort of Taylorism: it teaches 
that by bringing scientific principles to bear and by rationalizing 
labor the output of a machine can be increased. Unfortunately the 
original inventors of Stakhanovism and its subsequent exponents 
were largely workers, that is machine operators, without much 
theoretical engineering or scientific qualifications. The result jt 
seems is that many imitators of the original Stakhanov, being imper. 
fectly instructed in the right principles, try to increase their output 
simply by overdriving their machines. The year 1936 was officially 
inaugurated as the first Stakhanovite year, at the end of which, not 
altogether surprisingly, the quantity of industrial machinery in 
urgent need of capital repairs far exceeded the normal. The following 
figures taken from official Soviet sources show the realization of the 
production plans in certain key industries in 1935 and 1936, the 
planned increases in 1937, and the actual results in the first half of 
1937 compared with the same period in 1936. 
Actual production 
Plan Reali- Plan  Reali- Plan first 6 months 1937 
for 1935 zation for1936 zation for1937 compared with 
in% ofPlan in% ofPlan in %_ first 6 months 1936 
of 1934 1935 Of 1935 1936 of 1936 + or - 


Total Industrial 
Production 122.3 130.0 — 120.7 _ 
116 gz 119 — 0.3% 
115 99 III — 0.9% 
130 99 123 +10.4% 
109 97 118 — 1.1% 
114 95 126 
130 go 127 — 7.8% 
124 103 123 +10.6% 
Railway locomotives 105 82 1211 — 9.4% 
assenger autos go gu 195 


A study of these figures shows that the realization of the Plan in 
1936 was distinctly inferior to 1935 and that the deficit in the first 
half of 1937 was even more pronounced, except in the case of auto 
vehicles, in which presumably military requirements are included. 

Pravda of August 30, 1937, published an article entitled “The 
Stakhanov Movement and the Productivity of Labor,” in which it 
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was stated that “the average output of the Soviet worker is still below 
the average output of workers in the more technically advanced 
capitalist countries.” The following specific instances were quoted: 


The Soviet worker in metallurgical works produced in 1936 about 600 


> tons compared with 1,729 tons by American workers in 1929. 


In 1936 the production of one ton of coal in the Donetz field cost 5.4 
man-hours, in Germany 5.2, and in the U.S.A. 2.4. 

The personnel employed in Soviet electric power stations per unit of 
capacity is nearly five times that employed abroad. 

In American cotton mills the output per worker-hour is about twice 
that in Soviet mills. 

The Soviet worker in the boot industry turns out on the average 500 
pairs a year against more than 1,700 pairs in the U.S.A. 


It would not be fair to denounce the Soviet system of State Social- 
ism as a failure because Soviet industry has not proved more efficient 
than capitalist industry and because the promises of a great improve- 
ment in the general standard of living have not been fulfiiied. It 
takes much longer to create a highly trained administrative and 
technical personnel to manage industry than to build and equip 
industrial enterprises largely with imported material and under 
foreign expert supervision. And not only is the general standard of 
the higher personnel responsible for running industrial enterprises 
still much below that in older industrial countries, but the Soviet 
industrial operative, with far less experience and tradition than the 
capitalist worker, is put in charge of the latest type of foreign ma- 
chine. But there is no question that the forced industrialization 
program has compelled the Bolshevik leaders to abandon many of 
their original Communist principles. One of the most striking in- 
stances of this is the gradual disappearance of the corporative and 
cooperative principle both in production and consumption. Origi- 
nally wages in industrial enterprise were, as far as practicable, 
shared out among the members of the brigade or gang which earned 
them collectively. The collective system has almost entirely given 
place to individual piece work, and in order to stimulate the worker, 
payment for all work done in excess of the fixed norm is paid for at 
rapidly increasing rates, Thus a worker who greatly exceeds the 
norm receives for the final units of production two or three or pos- 
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sibly four times the rate paid for the first units. It is because of this 
system that Stakhanovite workers have been able to earn in a month 
sometimes three or four times the sum earned by the ordinary 
worker. The same principle is also applied to enterprises as a whole 
in favor of the directors, who receive as premiums a considerable 
portion of the profits in excess of the planned profits. 

As a result of the increased earning power of certain classes of the 
community, a by no means unimportant, but as yet not very 
numerous, section of the population enjoys monetary incomes yery 
much greater than those of the rank and file. The “rich” citizens 
comprise the heads of successful enterprises, popular authors and 
journalists, prominent actors, singers and dancers, and a certain 
number of the most successful Stakhanovites. Obviously a high 
money income would be but a qualified instigation to increased effort 
if it did not give its possessor the command of material benefits 
Therefore, Soviet industry is now producing a wide range of luxury 
goods, such as silks, expensive luxury foods, cosmetics, furs and high- 
class clothing of all sorts, and even jewelry, while it is now possible 
for the private individual to own his own house and motor car. Bol- 
shevik Socialism, it is true, never pretended to be an ascetic creed; 
on the contrary it has always claimed that the Socialist State will 
eventually become the complete Communist State when the produc. 
tion of wealth is such that every member of the community can 
receive according to his desires. Therefore instead of the Soviet system 
being reproached for the rise of a wealthy class, the criticism, if any, 
should be that this class is relatively so small. The question of chief 
interest to students of the Soviet system, however, is whether or not 
it is perpetuating exactly the same faults with which Socialism 
charges capitalism. One of the fundamental principles of Socialism is 
to abolish the exploitation of man by man. Although private owner- 
ship in the means of production and distribution has been trans 
ferred to public ownership, is there not a certain element of exploita- 
tion still existing? No ecorfomic enterprise, of course, makes profits 
for distribution among shareholders, but there is a large and increas 
ing bureaucratic and bourgeois class enjoying relatively high in- 
comes. It is not necessary to suggest that these people are not 
intrinsically worth their incomes, but the fact remains that their 
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incomes must be paid out of the wealth produced by the workers 
and that the bureaucratic bourgeoisie is beginning to form a superior 
class more and more differentiated from the rank and file. The 
ordinary State services are no longer good enough for the rich. To 
satisfy their demands for something better and more exclusive than 
that provided for the ordinary people, private enterprise is not only 
winked at but legalized in such trades as tailoring, dressmaking, 
bootmaking, hairdressing, etc., while in the larger towns a large 
number of doctors and dentists have lucrative private practices in 
addition to their official work in State institutions. In many ways, 
therefore, those who can pay the high prices demanded can command 
the personal services of others. 

It is also worth noting that according to the retail trade figures for 
1935 about 30 per cent in value of the retail turnover in foodstuffs 
was sold on the open peasant market, in which the bulk of the 
produce is brought to market by the individual peasants and sold for 
their own personal benefit. It is likely that the proportion of food- 
stuffs supplied to the urban consumers by the individual peasants 
has increased since the peasant charter of February 17, 1935, under 
which all peasant households in collective farms are allowed to have 
for their own use from about two thirds to about an acre of land, 
a couple of cows, two or three breeding sows, up to 25 sheep and an 
unlimited quantity of small livestock. It must not be supposed that 
every collective farm household possesses the full amount of land and 
livestock permitted, but already in 1935 there were in the private 


ownership of collective farm households no less than 53.3 per cent of 


all cows in the country, 40.7 per cent of all pigs, and 39.5 per cent of 
all sheep and goats. 

Although private enterprise has been abolished in trade, other than 
the peasant market, and from manufacture, it is evident that private 
enterprise still plays an appreciable part in the production and sale 
of agriculture, foodstuffs and in personal services. As the number of 
“rich” citizens increases it is obvious that the demand for private 
services must also increase. It will depend on the power of the 
wealthy and bureaucratic classes over the Government whether the 
stand against private enterprise is relaxed or not. It is not impossible 
that the prosecution of high officials and others holding important 
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posts in the country’s political and economic institutions may in 
some way be connected with an attempt on the part of the supreme 
leaders to check the growing power of the “upper” classes. There has 
been more than one instance in the history of Russia in which the 
ruler of the State has been forced to take action against his own 
bureaucracy that threatened to infringe his autocracy. 


U 1s by no means impossible that the rank and file of Soviet citizens 
are beginning to feel that Socialism has not made such great 
improvements in the social structure of the country after all. Those 
who can remember pre-war conditions must realize that the relations 
between the factory workers and the State administrative officials 
are not so very different from the relations that existed between the 
workers and private employers. The Soviet worker can be discharged 
for the same reasons for which a capitalist worker can be discharged, 
and of course there is no collective bargaining between the workers 
and employers since wages and working conditions are fixed by the 
Government. It is perhaps worth noting that labor exchanges have 
been abolished and a worker out of employment must now find 
job for himself by personal application to employing enterprises. So 
far as the peasant in collective farms is concerned, he is in somewhat 
the same position as the agricultural laborer and smallholder after 
the emancipation, who had to hire himself out for part of the year 
to cultiyate a large landowner’s land in return for a certain propor- 
tion of the harvest. The greater part of the collective farm peasants 
income consists of a dividend in kind from the farm produce after 
all state requirements have been fulfilled, and, as an individual, he 
has no voice in the policy of the farm nor in the work he must do.’ 
As the Bolshevik regime grows older there is a remarkable ten- 
dency for the course of Soviet Socialism, originally adopted from 
abroad, to take on a traditional Russian character and to follow 
historic precedent. Peter the Great’s policy resulted in building up a 
dictatorial State with all groups of the population attached to obliga: 
tory State service. Under Peter, the nobility and gentry were in their 
own way almost as much bound to the State as the serfs were to 


* This does not agree with the account in Soviet Communism, A New Civilization, 
by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 2nd ed., London, 1937.—Ep. 
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their masters. Under the Soviet regime, the counterparts of the 18th 


| ili cials, factory managers 
F century nobility and gentry are the State officials, y g 


and the new bureaucracy generally. Immediately Peter’s reign ended, 


| the upper classes attempted to get rid of their obligatory State service. 


Eventually they obtained a charter of freedom under Catherine II, 


' including the right of individual property ownership. At the present 
: time there are significant indications of a struggle between the new 


bureaucratic bourgeoisie and the State. Socialism in Russia is visibly 
being forced to conform to the Russian character; in fact, one might 


F say that fundamentally Russia remains the same, and it is Socialism 
yi is being altered and molded into something peculiarly Russian. 


London, October 1937 
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THE RATE OF GROWTH IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


ANnprEW W. Canniy 


Readers of Paciric Arrairs are accustomed to our policy of print 
ing articles that express different and sometimes opposite point; 
of view. We do this for something more than the interest of a goo 
debate. A more important aim of our editorial policy is to let our 
readers know, as far as we possibly can, what is really happening 
in all the subjects that are of interest to the Institute of Pacific Re. 
lations. We accordingly print the following article by an author 
who uses almost exactly the same figures as Mr. Hubbard, but 
comes to entirely different conclusions. Mr. Canniff has recently been 
studying the agricultural economics of both the Soviet Union ani 
Manchuria—ED. 


O, THE one hand, we have the undeniable fact that the 


Soviet Union, once weak and invaded from all sides by its enemie, 
is now a major world power. Its enemies in both Europe and Asia 
express their hate of the Soviet Union so forcibly that it is plain 
they would attack it if they dared; but they have not yet dared. 
The ordinary non-expert assumes that one reason for this increas 
of strength is the prodigious effort toward industrialization under 
the Five-Year Plans. Yet, on the other hand, we have experts like 
Mr. Hubbard who say that, in spite of all those machines and al 
that apparent increase in strength, the people are not much better 
off in things to eat and things to use than they were under the 
Tsars. Perhaps they might have been better off if Tsarism and cap 
talism had never been done away with. Perhaps they are beginning 
to feel that Socialism has not done so much for them, after all. In 
any case, there is a new “rich” class. More than that, “one might 
say that fundamentally Russia remains the same and it is Socialism 
that is being altered and molded into something peculiarly Rus 
sian.” It looks as though somebody must have made a mistake, 
somewhere. 
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The Rate of Growth in the Soviet Union 


On the whole, the Soviet figures at my disposal are no more re- 
cent than those used by Mr. Hubbard. So far as I can tell the new- 
est figures indicate that year by year the income of the average 
citizen is rising and his expenses are falling. It is interesting to see 
§ that the same trend can be deduced from the slightly older figures 
on which both Mr. Hubbard and I have had to rely for most of 
F our data. 

| The question of getting at what these figures mean for Mr. Hub- 
| bard and what they mean for me is one of method. For instance, 
' Mr. Hubbard gives figures to prove that the standards of both liv- 
Sing and production in the Soviet Union are still very low, especially 
| if compared with those of the United States; but this is no news 
| to anybody. One way of doing this is to average the total quantity 
| of wheat and rye produced per head of population for the 11 years 
I 1925-35. This gives a figure of about 632 pounds, compared with 
| 613 pounds for the last five pre-war years; but it is a figure which 
gives no clue to the rate of progress. A quite different result is ap- 
| parent if it is pointed out that the pre-war figure was 613 pounds 
> per head; that by 1935 this had risen to 697 pounds (after falling to 
| 480 pounds in 1932, during the struggle for collectivization); and 
) that by 1937, with collectivization achieved, production was over 
F 1,000 pounds per head of population. Which is more significant: 
| the average, including the years of struggle, or the rise from the 
| level of Tsarist agriculture to the level of collectivized agriculture; 
» and which is more important: the level attained, or the proved 
| ability to grow? 

> In the figures that follow, I have not made comparisons with 
| America, the country of most advanced technical development, be- 
© cause the Soviet leaders are still urging their people to catch up to 


4 the American standard. Instead, I have chosen Poland, Great Bri- 
: tain and India. Three fourths of Poland was part of the Russian 
| empire until 1915. Moreover the level of education, wages and 


P egricultural production was higher in Poland than in the rest of 
| the empire. Poland has remained capitalist, and this gives at least 


} a rough indication of what might have become of Russia under 
» capitalism. Comparison with Great Britain is also interesting. Great 
» Britain is the classic country of capitalism, and it is from the van- 
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tage point of Great Britain that Mr. Hubbard surveys the Sovie 
Union. How do Great Britain and the Soviet Union compare, both 
in present levels and in the rate of advance and improvements} 
Comparison with India is also pertinent, because Great Britain js 
a dominant capitalist country while India is a subject capitalis 
country, and because the benefits of empire over India contribu 
to the level of the standard of living in England. 


EREALS have always been of major importance in the Russian 

diet. The following table gives the consumption in kilograms 
per head of population. The grains are wheat and rye for the 
USSR, Great Britain and Poland, wheat and rice for India. The 
years are 1909-13, ta establish the pre-war level, and 1935 to estab. 
lish the level in the Soviet Union for the most recent year for 
which I can find statistics. For the years 1909-13 I have subtracted 
exports from total production (except for Poland, for which the 
figures include exports and home consumption), and I take 1935 
instead of an average of the Five-Year Plans, in order to make 
unmistakable the contrast between the present and the past. 


(1) Sratistics or Cerzat ConsuMPTION (IN KILOGRAMS PER HEAD) 
Difference, as per 
1935 cent of 1909-13 
280 
146 
207 
251 
I do not pretend that these figures are absolutely exact,’ but | 
think they show a general trend of development. Perhaps the fal 
of average consumption in Great Britain can be explained by an 
increase in the consumption of meat and butter; but for Poland and 
India the only possible explanation is a decrease in the standard of 
nourishment. 
Cattle breeding offers a further comparison. Here I take 192 


1 According to Professor Timoshenko, of the Food Research Institute of Stanford 
University, the per capita consumption of grain in Russia in 1909-13 was 195 kg. 
According to the International Institute of Agriculture in Rome, as quoted by Pro- 
fessor Brutzkus (Agrarenentwicklung und Agrarrevolution in Russland, Berlin, 192), 
it was only 146 kg. My estimate of 210 kg. is therefore liberal. 
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as the base-year instead of 1916, the year chosen by Mr. Hubbard, 
because 1916 was not a normal year. At the beginning of the war 
the Russian peasants had lost their export grain market and suf- 
fered a decrease in the supply of manufactured goods from the 
towns, and had consequently begun to feed cattle with the grain 
they had formerly sold, with the result that by 1916 the number of 
cattle was abnormally high.” Also, I have no data for Poland for 
1916; whereas it is fair to make a comparison between Russia and 
Poland at the beginning of recovery from war and civil war. 


(2) Sratistics 1n Livestock (1N MILLIONS) 


Difference as per 
cent of 1922 


Large 8.6 
cattle i 125.8 (1935) 
10.2 


73-3 


Sheep and : 25.0 


goats 46.4 61.6 
2.2 (1921) 3.0 


30.4 
4.6 


| These figures indicate that while there was general improvement 
| in the capitalist countries, the rate of improvement was nothing 


like so great as under Socialist planning. The difference in favor 


| of the Soviet Union is all the greater when it is pointed out that 
in the last 15 years much has been done to improve the quality of 
_ livestock, which was notoriously poor in Tsarist Russia. 


Non-agricultural statistics of consumption per head of popula- 
tion provide us with a kind of cross reference. It should be noted 
that salt is an especially good index of comparison. It is a vital 
chemical necessity for populations living chiefly on cereals and vege- 


} tables, but in certain countries millions do not consume it in ade- 
= quate quantities because they cannot afford it. This is true of India, 
where salt is a Government monopoly, and it was true of many 


*This was the opinion of Russian specialists at the time; cf. Professor Brutzkus, 


op. cit, 
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Pacific Affairs 
Russian peasants before the Revolution. The data given below fo, 


Russia in 1913 are from the book by Professor Brutzkus, already 
cited: 
(3) Consumprion per Heap or Sart, Sucar, Corron Fasrics 
1935 
25.8 


10 
20 (1926) 


1913 

2 

16.4 


2583 


Electricity (including industrial } Great Britain 
consumption, in kwh.)...... 


The above figures indicate the progress from the beginning to the 
latest year for which figures are available, whereas Mr. Hubbard 
averaged the whole period of the Five-Year Plans. It is plain that 
the Soviet Union has not yet reached the standard of Great Britain, 
but that it is moving forward much faster than Great Britain. 
It is already better off than Poland, which began with the advan- 
tage of being the most favored part of Tsarist Russia. Note espe- 
cially that the figures for the Soviet Union include the former 
“colonial” parts of the Tsarist empire; while the data hint strongly 
that Great Britain is clinging to its superiority partly at the expense 
of colonial India. 


— a doubt the creation of a heavy industry under the Five 
Year Plans has been a mainspring of the phenomenal general 
growth of the Soviet Union. Comparison with Poland, which had 
a head start over the Soviet Union, and with India, under British 
rule, is here especially significant. 
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(4) Oureut or Heavy Inpustry (IN MILLIONS OF TONS) 
Tractors 
Cin 

Coal Steel Oil Cement thousands) 
1913 1936 1913 1936 1913 1936 1913 1936 1913 1936 
29 16 29 116 

21 : ° ° 

The volume of goods carried on railways is a valuable supple- 
mentary index of general industrial activity. Here I have taken 


1928 and 1936 for comparison, because of lack of data for 1913: 


(5) Ramway Trarric (IN MILLIARDS OF TON-KILOMETERS) 


1936 
324 
25 (1935) 


34 
16 


This registers actual decline for all countries except the USSR. 
Education and health services Mr. Hubbard avoids, as “intangi- 
bles”; but there are nevertheless quite tangible data on these mat- 
ters. Before the war there were only 211 literates per thousand in 
Russia, as against 305 in Poland. The situation is now very different: 


(6) Srupents 1N Cottecrs AND UNiversiTIEs 
(a) Elementary Schools (in millions of students) 
Students per thou- 
1913-14 Latest figures sand of population 
6.8 15.0 (1937) 89 
6.7 6.1 (1935-36) 130 
5-5 10.1 (1934-35) 36 
3.4 (1925-26) 4.6 (1932-33) 141 


(b) Secondary Schools (in thousands of students) 


14,490 (1935-36) 88 

12 

2,362 =i 8 

204 (1928-29) 187 (1932-33) 6 
(c) Colleges and Universities (in thousands of students) 


516 (1936) 
35 (1920-21) 46 (1934-35) 
69.4 112 = 
44 (1928-29) 52 (1932-33) 


An, 
Ow for | 
already 
| 
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35 
25.8 
71 
13.9 
1936-37 
43 
14 
1928 
3 
86 
Great Britai 
Polend...... 
Great Britain... 
Great Britain....... 1.0 
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It is difficult to compare elementary education in different coyp. 
tries. In Indi, for instance, the average stay in elementary school js 
only two years. By combining the figures for elementary anj 
secondary schools, however, it is possible to get an idea of relative 
progressiveness. Are students being given an elementary educatiog 
merely to make them more employable, or as preparation for further 
study? These combined figures give, per thousand of population, 
187 in the Soviet Union, 142 in Great Britain, 44 in India and 1p 
in Poland. At the college and university level, the contrast is even 
more striking—more than three times as many per thousand of 
population in the Soviet Union, compared with Great Britain, 
Universities in Great Britain are largely institutions for the training 
of the ruling class. By inference it seems that in the Soviet Union 
higher education has really been made available to more of thos 
who are capable to receive it. 

Expenditure on education can also be tabulated in a 1 way which 
gets over the difficulty of comparing the purchasing power of 
money in different countries, and reveals the actual importance x 
tached to education: 


(7) Expenpirurg on Epucation Expressep 1N Pzr 
Cent or Mixitary ExpgnpiTurg 


gt per cent (1937) 
” (1937-38) 
” (1936-37) 
” (1934-35) 


In 1914, the Tsarist Government spent on education only 20 per 
cent of what it spent for military purposes. The relative expendi- 
ture has been increased more than four times under the Soviet 
Union, which is the only one of the countries compared that spends 
on education almost what it spends on armaments. It should be te- 
membered also that the Red Army budget includes heavy expendi- 
tures for schooling and training for future civil life. 

Although I have not been able to find full comparative figures 
for all the countries here considered, the following data show some- 
- thing of the degree of achievement in the Soviet Union: In 1913, 
there were 19,800 doctors in Tsarist Russia, and 176,000 hospital 
beds. By 1935 there were 85,900 doctors, and by 1936 there were 
564,000 hospital beds. 
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Other things than rate and degree of progress enter into the pic- 
ture. For instance, while the per capita consumption of rice and 
wheat in India has fallen, India continues to export cereals to 
the value of about 125 million rupees a year. In the Soviet Union, 
marked increase in the production of grain has been accompanied 
by a sharp fall in grain exports. In other words, the Soviet Union 
is able to distribute its gains to its own people (including the for- 
mer “colonial” subjects of the Tsarist empire), while in India the 
imperial interests of Great Britain demand that exports be kept up, 
even if the Indian standard of living falls. Mr. Hubbard attempts 
to discount the gains, in the Soviet Union, to the farmers who pro- 
duce the increased quantity of grain. He cites the purchasing power 
of wheat and rye in 1932—an unfair year to choose, because the 
struggle for collectivization was then acute. He states also that the 
average yield per acre (an important consideration in estimating 
farm income) was “probably” no greater for the five years ending 
with 1936 than in 1909-13. Leaving out 1932 and beginning with the 
initial successes of collectivization, the figures according to the In- 
ternational Yearbook of Agriculture, editions of 1921 and 1936-37, 
are as follows: 


(8) Propucrion per Hecrarg (IN METRIC CENTNERS*) 


Russia USSR Poland 

1909-13 1933-35 1909-13 1933-35 
12.6 
I1.§ 


Mr. Hubbard is also positive that the Russian peasant can now 
buy less with his money than he could before the Revolution. Mr. 
Hubbard himself sets the standard: the value of money depends on 
what you can do with it. What did the Russian peasant do with his 
money before the Revolution? He paid taxes, he paid land-rent 
(to the amount of about 500 million rubles a year), and he bought 
factory-made goods for consumption. Since the Revolution, taxes 
have been paid largely in kind (except for minor local taxes). There 
is no payment whatever for land-rent. The collective farmer dis- 
poses of his grain at three different price levels: 


*One metric centner=100 kg. 
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(1) In taxes (the price being much lower than market prices); 


(2) In sales (at considerably higher prices) to cooperatives and othe; 
state, public and community purchasing agencies; 


(3) In sales on the open market (middlemen and other profiteers are 
not allowed, and the producer gets better prices than he did jy 
1913, because of this elimination of profit). 


Mr. Hubbard appears to have taken the tax-rate as identical with 
the money-rate, which enables him to show that the downtroddes 
producer can buy practically nothing. 

When he has received his money, the collective farmer now j 
much better off than he was when he was a peasant, because he no 
longer has payments to make to usurers and landlords; because the 
tractor and other machinery have taken the place of the pre-Revolu. 
tionary scythe, flail and primitive plow; work is now better distrib. 
uted, with less in the summer and more in the winter; and education, 
and medical treatment are now availabie without cost. 

The city worker is also better off. According to Mr. Hubbard he 
gets, after all deductions, an average of 40 to 50 rubles a week, 10 
rubles being roughly equal in purchasing power to a shilling. This 
means that 40 rubles is the equivalent of 4 shillings, or one Amer- 
can dollar, and that the Soviet worker gets about 20 cents a day 
for five working days a week. It looks pretty bad. In fact, it looks 
absurd. Mr. Hubbard admits that “it cannot be concluded that the 
average Russian worker consumes no more than could be bought 
in London on an income of 5 shillings a week.” The explanation 
is that the Soviet ruble, spent in the Soviet Union, buys far more 
than it would if exchanged into British or American currency and 
spent in London or New York. The following table confirms this: 


(9) Per Caprra Consumption or City Workers 
Soviet Union (1936) Great Britain (1935) 


280 kg. (1935) 146 
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The Rate of Growth in the Soviet Union 


Taking into consideration the low costs in the Soviet Union of 
house rent, electricity, newspapers and other sundry expenses, it 
seems clear that Soviet workers are already within measurable com- 
parison of employed British workers, and far above the dole stan- 
dard of the millions of British unemployed. This means also that 
the standard of the worker in the Soviet Union is already higher 
than that of the German or It ‘un worker. Furthermore, Mr. Hub- 
bard bases his wage average on a figure of about 25 million em- 
ployed. From the same source as that which he quotes, I find that 
these employed and their families number about 45 million. This 
means that in these families there is a ratio of less than one de- 
| pendent per employed worker. In other words, estimates of family 
income must allow for more than one productively employed 
worker per family—this being made possible by the liberation of 
women through creches provided for small children, and many 
other welfare provisions. 


gee the figures with which he discusses “tangible” standards of 
living, Mr. Hubbard turns to the discussion, without figures, 
of intangibles. He makes a lot of “bureaucratic” high incomes, the 
beginnings of a new “superior class,” and so on. This has often 
been said before, but nothing ever seems to come of it. Are there 
capitalists in the Soviet Union? Are any special privileges inheri- 
table? Among significant indications Mr. Hubbard refers to luxury 
goods and “even” jewelry. Now even in 1932 the Soviet Union 
produced 22 million meters of silk fabrics. By 1936 this had risen 
to 38 million meters. The Plan for 1938 aims at producing 82 mil- 
lion flasks of perfume, 34 million kilograms of perfumed soap, and 
a million bottles of champagne—to be increased to three million 
bottles in 1939. With all those luxuries, the new “superior class” 
must be pretty large. In fact it looks as though it would be diffi- 
cult to prevent the common people from having a few luxuries. 
After disparaging the productivity of the land in the Soviet Union, 
Mr. Hubbard deprecates the “unfortunate” Stakhanovite practice 
of letting ordinary workmen attempt to improve the use of ma- 
chinery. As a result, he says, “not altogether surprisingly, the quan- 
tity of industrial machinery in urgent need of capital repairs” has 
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“far exceeded the normal.” Here the proper point to begin with js 
the pre-Revolutionary productivity of the Russian worker, which 
was extremely low. Under the Soviet Union it has risen to an ey. 
traordinary degree. In 1936, Soviet electric plants produced a greater 
total than those of Great Britain, though their rated capacity was 
much less, Not even in America is the average work done by 2 
tractor or combine so high as in the Soviet Union. In the Sovie 
Union, no machinery stops so long as its product can be used. In ali 
other countries, machinery stops the moment there is no private 
profit in sight. It is therefore inevitable that with continuous us 
the rate of replacements and repairs of Soviet machinery has jn. 
creased. 

Between 1932 and 1937 the following remarkable increases jn 
productivity were recorded: Coefficient of use of blast furnaces, 
reduced from 1.75 to 1.11; productivity of a pneumatic coal-hammer, 
in tons per shift, raised from 6.1 to 13.7; work of a harvester. 
combine, in hectares, from 76 to 323; work of a 15 h.p. tractor, in 
hectares, from 367 to 440; run of a freight locomotive, from 164 to 
251 kilometers. Planned Economy (No. 3, 1937, in Russian), in the 
latest figures available, makes it clear that even in highly technical 
industries the Soviet Union is passing the level of Great Britain 
and Germany and has now only to challenge that of America: 


(10) Averace Propuction per Worker IN MAcHINE-MAKING INDUSTRIES, 
1n Rusies, ConverTeD TO Prices oF 1926-27 


12,000 

2.9, 000 

12,000 

Soviet Union 10, 400 
12,900 


This explains why the Soviet Union has reached second place 
in the world manufacture of machines: 


(11) Torat Propuction or Macutnery, or Ruszes, 
ConverTeD TO Prices or 1926-27 

1936 

36,683 

14,404 

12,738 

19,547 
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The Rate of Growth in the Soviet Union 


Mr. Hubbard is of the opinion that the Plan was short of ful- 
fllment in 1936 and again in 1937 because of the dismissal of for- 
cign experts and the encouragement of mere workmen to develop 
their talents. Mr. Hubbard and I are both using Soviet data; but 
conclusions depend upon the data selected as significant. In 1936, 
for the first time, fulfillment of the Plan was made conditional on 
meeting every item of the requirements, and not merely crude 
totals. For instance, if a factory produces both large kettles and 
small kettles, it is easy to “exceed the plan” if gross weight is taken 
as the standard, but not so easy if the quota for each item must be 
met. At the same time, more rigorous quality standards were ap- 
plied than ever before. Moreover the purging of spies and wreckers 
from industry probably had a temporary unsettling effect, though 
it will result in increased productivity in the long run. In spite of 
everything, however, productivity of Soviet industry increased over 
15 per cent in 1936 and over 64 per cent in 1937 (for heavy indus- 
try—the light industry increase was higher). Neither Great Britain 
nor America can equal this rate of growth. 

Many writers have tried to explain the Soviet Union by reference 
to the special qualities of the Russian soul. Mr. Hubbard also uses 
this expedient. He decides that there is “a remarkuble tendency for 
Soviet Socialism, originally adopted from abroad, to take on a tradi- 
tional Russian character.” The fallacy here is that Soviet Socialism 
was not adopted from abroad, because there was no Socialism 
abroad to be adopted. There was only a Socialist movement, com- 
mon to Russia and other countries, but succeeding first in Russia. 
Nor has the Soviet Union had complete Socialism ever since the 
Revolution. It has been working toward Socialism, and now claims 
to have reached it; but even so, I have not heard it claimed that this 
isa complete Socialism of every individual. There may even be a 
trace of “Russian soul” here and there. Mr. Hubbard and I, though 
studying the same “trends over a certain period,” have arrived at 
quite different conclusions. Mine is that the trend is away from the 
“Russian soul” and toward an increasingly successful Socialism. 


° 
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PROBLEMS OF JAPANESE ADMINISTRATION 
IN KOREA 


Tapao YANATHAR 


J apan’s colonial policy aims at extending into its colonies the 
principle of paternalistic protection followed in the home land. As 
applied to colonial governments this means the assimilation of the 
colonies into the organic structure of the Empire. The Chosen 
Government makes an excellent example for the study of thi 
characteristic of Japanese colonial policy. 

1. The Problem of Financial Aid. The Japanese Home Govern. 
ment has long made a practice of granting financial aid to the 
Chosen Government-General. The grant-in-aid from the Imperial 
Treasury to the Special Account of the Chosen Government-Gen- 
eral under the budget of 1936 amounted to ¥12,918,107, or 3.2 per 
cent of the budget total. From 1911, the second year of the annex. 
tion of Korea, to 1936, the amount granted for administrative pur- 
poses alone under such subsidies totaled ¥311,869,089. All military 
expenses in Korea are borne by the Imperial Treasury and included 
in the General Account of the budget of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Military expenses for Korea for the fiscal year 1931-2 
amounted to ¥15 million including 12.8 million for the Army 
and 2.3 million for the Navy. Civil expenditure for the same year 
amounted to ¥15.5 million, thus fairly matching military expendi- 
ture. The total military expenditure on behalf of the Chosen Gov- 
ernment since annexation in 1910, however, exceeds the total civil 
expenditure. 

Obviously, therefore, the administration of Korea is a burden on 
Japan unless the subsidies for Korean administration granted by 
the Imperial Treasury can be construed as an investment yielding 
a financial return to Japan proper, or intended to yield a return 
through offering a field for Japanese economic operation. In this 
case, the expenses met by the Japanese national treasury need not 
be held to imply an economic loss. The fact remains, however, that 
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‘Problems of Japanese Administration in Korea 


the Chosen Government-General is not yet able to meet expenditure 
out of its own revenues. This fact should by no means be held to 
j imply unfavorable criticism of the merits of the Chosen Govern- 
> ment. It would seem that the most obvious measure to balance the 
budget would be tv cut administrative expenses, while continuing 
‘to afford greater opportunities for exploitation of the country. On 
' more careful examination, however, it appears that such a policy 
F would be apt to lead to a state of political affairs undesirable for 
| the people of Korea and not conducive to their welfare. In seek- 
F ing a solution to this problem, therefore, it is necessary to inquire 
into the causes that have led to the financial dependence of the 
Chosen Government. 
| Examination of the expenditure of the Chosen Government- 
General reveals that there are special circumstances in the adminis- 
| tration of Korea which necessitate an expenditure in excess of the 
economic power of the Koreans and the financial resources of the 
land. The chief items of this necessary expenditure are the salaries 
F of officials, police expenses and subsidies for the promotion of in- 
dustry and education. 
| 1.) The Chosen Government-General is a gigantic bureaucratic 
; organization, the majority of whose numerous officials are Japanese. 
| Their salaries are fixed at the same level as the salaries of corre- 
' sponding officials in Japan proper, with allowance of an additional 
| grant. This necessarily raises the official expenses of the Govern- 
ment-General to a level well above the tax-paying power of the 
> Korean people. In view of the increase in numbers, in recent years, 
| of well-educated Koreans, Japanese officials might well be replaced 
| by Koreans in order to reduce adrninistrative expenses; but the 
§ policy of extending the bureaucratic system of Japan proper to the 
+ Chosen Government-General, and the present trend toward in- 
| creasing the number of salaried men in Japan proper, will com- 
| pel the Chosen Government to maintain the present number of 
Japanese officials, and the budget for salaries will therefore con- 
tinue to swell. 

2.) Peace preservation in Korea was in the hands of the gendar- 
merie up to 1919, when the “Banzai Riot,” arising out of the agita- 
tion for Korean independence, led to a general revision of the ad- 
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ministrative system. The gendarmerie was replaced by a police 
force and administrative expenses were thereby inevitably increased, 
with the result that financial aid from the Imperial Treasury, which 
had been discontinued in 1919, was renewed in the following yeat 
and has continued up to the present. As a result of this change 
public peace has been well maintained ever since, but it has been 
necessary to keep up a strong police force for the suppression of 
Communism and the Nationalist movement, and to keep watch 
on the frontiers. Korean peace is keenly affected by conditions in 
Manchukuo, and it will take some years before the bandit problem 
in Manchukuo can be completely solved and the Korean borders 
be made safe from frequent raids by Manchurian bandits. Ex. 
penses for the policing of Korea will therefore not allow of re. 
duction for some years to come. 

3.) The paternalistic protection of industry and education which 
is a characteristic feature of Japanese administration at home has 
been largely transplanted to the peninsula. After the revision of 
administrative policy in 1919 more emphasis was put on cultural 
measures. Expenses for the promotion of industry and encourage. 
ment of education began to swell, increasing the need for financial 
aid from the Imperial Treasury. Subsidies for the promotion of in- 
dustry cannot be indefinitely continued and the time may come 
when the progress of industry, as a result of these subsidies, will 
provide a source of increased revenue. The early arrival of such a 
time depends on the speed with which the subsidized industrial 
enterprises can begin to yield substantial profits. 

II. The Problem of Industrial Promotion. The most important 
occupation in Korea is agriculture, which employs 73 per cent of 
all households. The principal product is rice. In the early years of 
the Taisho Era (1912-26) the food problem in Japan proper was a 
subject of grave discussion. This greatly stimulated the develop- 
ment of rice production in Korea, and beginning with the fiscal year 
of 1920-21 the Chosen Government initiated plans for the increased 
production of rice. The result was an increase in the rice crop from 
14.9 million koku in 1920 to 17.9 million in 1935. Exports of rice in 
the same period jumped from 3.3 million to 9 million koku.* 


* One koku = 5.1 bushels. 
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Problems of Japanese Administration in Korea 


Such an increase in the total rice crop and in exports clearly 


| testifies to agricultural progress in Korea and to an increase in 


the country’s financial resources. Korea’s progress in rice produc- 


‘tion, however, is considerably less than that made on sugar-cane 


Jantations and in the manufacture of sugar in Formosa and the 


; Mandated South Sea Islands, with Japanese Government support. 


The reason is that the colonial sugar industry occupies a monopol- 


istic place in the Japanese market while Korean rice is imported 
into Japan proper only to supplement home production. In recent 
| years rice cultivation in Japan has also made considerable progress, 
| bringing about a radical change in the conditions of demand and 
| supply in the domestic market. The fear of shortage felt in Japan 
F in recent years having been eliminated, the Chosen Government- 
| General was compelled in May 1934 to curtail its extensive rice 


production program and to control and limit rice exports. 


T HE GOVERNMENT thereupon began to turn its attention to the pos- 


sibility of promoting industrial enterprises as an alternative to 


| agricultural production centering on the rice crop. Resources 


for the development of industrial enterprises in Korea had until 


| then been considered few and insignificant and the progress of 


factory industries had been rather slow. Stimulated by the trade 
boom during the World War, plans for building one factory each 
for the industries of cotton spinning, sugar manufacture and ce- 
ment and iron manufacture had been initiated for the first time 
in 1917. By the time these factories were completed, three or four 


years later, the trade boom had ebbed away and the prospects of 


the industries concerned were by no means encouraging. During 


S the same period other factories and also mining enterprises had 


been undertaken; but their backers had only small financial re- 


' sources which dwindled away in the depression that followed the 


war, The Government could do nothing but leave these industries 


to follow their slow course of natural development while it turned 


its attention to the program of increasing rice production, which 
it followed for years. Consequently, the relations of Korea with 
Japan proper were on a typical colonial footing, Korea supplying 
the home country with agricultural products and depending on 
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Japan for its industrial requirements, a situation characteristic of 
the relationship prevailing between home countries and colonies 
in the present industrial age. 

On account of the centralization and accumulation of banking 
and business capital in Japan proper which followed the a 
cial panic of 1927, Korea’s industrial resources began to be ex. 
ploited once again when Japanese enterprise turned to Korea as a 
new field for capital investment. Investigation of the possibilities 
of industrial exploitation in the peninsula has been going on ever 
since 1927, when a new epoch opened in Korean industrial activity 
with the establishment of the Chosen Chisso Hiryo Kabushiki 
Kaisha (Korean Nitrogenous Fertilizers Manufacturing Company), 
sponsored by the Mitsubishi concern of Japan at Konan Kanyo. 
nan-do, in North Korea, After the Manchurian Incident of 1931 
semi-wartime conditions prevailing in Japan stimulated industry 
afresh and Korea was again surveyed in search of mineral te. 
sources that might be exploited for the development of industrializa- 
tion. New plants for chemical manufactures and spinning factories 
have been established in increasing numbers and Korean industries 
have begun to show a remarkable activity in recent years. The 
large volume of iron ore and brown coal in Korea had previously 
not been considered worth exploiting because of their inferior 
quality, and the district had long been neglected by industrialists. 
The utilization of hydro-electric power, the progress of chemical 
industry and advances in the chemical process for the disposal 
of poor iron ore now made these deposits invaluable as resources 
for Korean industry; and North Korea has consequently become 
an important industrial region, following the establishment of 
various factories, of which the largest and most important is the 
Chosen Chisso Hiryo Kabushiki Kaisha. 

The present activity prevailing in Korean factories and mining 
industries is largely due to the temporary quasi-wartime boom. 
With the passing of the,emergency period and the consequent 
dwindling of the heavy industries boom in Japan proper, indus 
trial enterprises in Korea are likely again to suffer a setback like 
that which followed the World War. It is, however, an undeniable 
fact that the industrialization of Korea has made rapid progress, 
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Problems of Japanese Administration in Korea 


thanks to the inflow of Japanese industrial and banking capital 
and the impetus of the emergency period ushered in by the Man- 
churian Incident. Not less significant is the fact that some of the 
foremost capitalists of Japan are backing the industrial exploitation 
of Korea, which guarantees that the industrial development of 
that country will be strongly woven into the economic structure of 
the Japanese Empire not only as a source for the supply of agricul- 


} tural products for Japan proper but also as an industrial and manu- 


facturing country. 

The results which have followed the industrialization of Korea, 

for both the native population and the administration, may be 
‘marized as follows: 

The development of industries has increased the circulating 
capital in the country and helped Korean society in a general 
advance toward a capitalistic stage of development. It has encour- 
aged families to leave their native villages, some of them going to 
the industrial centers in their own country and some to Japan 
proper and Maichukuo, thus causing a considerable movement of 
population. 

2.) As a result of industrialization the Government's financial 
resources have been increased; but it is also true that the cost 
of conducting a fresh survey of mineral resources and of protecting 
and encouraging new industries has added new items of expense to 
the Government budget. The value of these expenses, considered as 
remunerative Government investment, is much less than the value 
of Government investment in Formosa, because the industries de- 
veloped in Korea compete with those of Japan proper, while the 
sugar industry of Formosa has no rivals and practically monopolizes 
the markets of the Empire. Important as the industrialization of 
Korea is, it cannot expect to promise in a short space of time the 


| complete independence of Korean finance. The Government's policy 


of continuing to subsidize industrial enterprise is understood not to 
aim at any immediate results but to be intended to guarantee a 
healthy development of industry for the future prosperity of the 
country. 

3.) Korean mineral products are of kinds that are scarce in 
Japan proper and consequently there is little competition between 
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Korean and Japanese mineral products; but the mineral resources 
of Manchukuo and Korea are similar and there is likely to be g 
trade rivalry between these two countries in the Japanese marker 
This might, however, be avoided by effective measures of contr! 
on the part of the Japanese capitalistic bloc within Japan proper, 
Chosen and Manchukuo. 

4.) The invasion of the peninsula by Japanese capital is tanti. 
mount to an assimilation of Korea by the capitalistic structure o{ 
Japan. While the Chosen Government-General is founded on prin. 
ciples derived from the Japanese administrative system at home, the 
economic structure built up in Korea is founded on the importation 
of Japanese capital. The weakness of native enterprises in Chosen 
corresponds to the feebleness of the bureaucratic status and political 
power of the Korean native. The advent of Japanese capital in 
Korea is the economic counterpart of the extension into Korea oj 
Japan’s administrative organization. 

Ill. The Problem of Educational Expansion. Expenses incurred 
for the promotion of education form another heavy burden on the 
finances of the Chosen Government. The principal subject of study 
in Korean schools is the Japanese language, which is indispensable 
for the unification of Koreans and Japanese. In harmony with the 
Government’s object of assimilating the natives within the admin. 
istrative organism and the economic structure of the country, edu- 


cation in the Japanese language is intended to make possible for ie 
the natives a full understanding of the administrative system run # , 
by Japanese officials. It is intended that Japanese-speaking Koreans J 4 
shall find work in Japanese industrial concerns; and the ultima J, ,, 
aim is the Japanization of Koreans for the sake of a cultural un- 7... 
fication of the two peoples. the 

The Chosen Government-General’s policy of promoting educ- J)... 
tion resulted in a remarkable increase in the number of elementary @ 
schools from 100 at the time of annexation to 2,358 in 1935, with RK, 
683,734 pupils. When the.regular elementary schools offering a si: Hi oy, 
year course could no longer provide accommodation for all the ap- J 
plicants for admission, a new system was established in 1934 with HB ,. . 
the opening of elementary schools offering a short course of wo 7 4, 
years. Within one year these schools reached the number of 57), I ¢¢, 
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Problems of Japanese Administration in Korea 


with 35,697 pupils. The increasing number of applicants for school 
,dmission is an indication of the growing desire of Koreans for edu- 
ation, both for the sake of enlightenment and for the purpose of 
securing employment. The number of applicants is far in excess 
of the accommodation provided in the schools, but this does not 
necessarily indicate any slackness on the part of the Government in 
promoting education. It rather proves that the interest in education 
which has been encouraged among the people far surpasses the 
present possibilities for the establishment of educational institutions. 
Education has not yet been made compulsory in Korea, yet the 
number of voluntary applications is overwhelming. The original 


f plan of the Government was to provide one elementary school for 


wery three villages. This was soon revised to allow one school for 
every two villages and it is now proposed to establish one school 
for every village. (The “village” in this sense is an administrative 
unit comprising several hamlets.) A gigantic educational scheme 
such as this necessarily increases the financial expenditure of the 
Government; and it must be recognized that the Chosen Govern- 
ment-General’s scheme of public education for the benefit of the 
native population is far more comprehensive and encouraging than 
anything that has been provided in British India or Netherlands 
India. 

Administration by Japan, the inflow of Japanese capital and the 
provision of public education have all tended toward a fundamen- 
tal transformation of native society. The Koreans are being rapidly 
modernized and even their inherent seclusive nature is undergoing 
a marked change. Under the corrupt and unscrupulous govern- 
ment of the Li Dynasty which ruled the peninsula for 500 years, 
the people were reduced to abject poverty and misery and resigned 
themselves to fatalism, having been robbed of all incentives to earn 
and save money. Under Japanese government this inertia of the 
Korean people has been considerably weakened and they have be- 
gun to be active and industrious once again. The change of cir- 
cumstances, laying emphasis on productive labor and guaranteeing 
the safety of private property, has revived the native from his tra- 
ditional lethargy. The Korean is no longer a victim of inertia and 
aseclusive hermit, but a hard and diligent worker with ambitions. 
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This most desirable change in Korean society is the direct resy; 
of the Government’s policy of promoting industrial and educationa) 
enterprises. It cannot, however, be claimed that the state of develop. 
ment attained by Korean industry and education is altogether satis. 
factory. The Government has no doubt done its best and has no; 
shirked taking all possible financial burdens upon itself. In jj 
phases of educational and industrial activity in the country ther 
is ample evidence of its policy of paternalistic protection and en. 
couragement, designed to transform the Koreans into Japanese jn 
every phase of their life and to absorb them into the Japanese 
national consciousness. In spite of this well-meant policy, however, 
the Government is not prepared to confer on the Koreans such 
political rights and privileges as the franchise and participation in 
the defense services. The theory of the assimilation policy is that the 
Koreans should first become Japanized, after which political rights 
will become theirs as a matter of course. In the execution of this 
policy the Government plays the part of an undemocratic and 
despotic organization. 

The Government's foremost measure in executing this policy of 
assimilation is to spread the Japanese language among the natives. 
The same measure has been adopted in the other colonies of Japan, 
Yet during 30 years of unstinted effort for the education of the n- 
tives, the Government has succeeded in educating not more than 
833,613, or 3.3 per cent of the entire Korean population, to the 
point of being able to converse in Japanese on commonplace, ever 
day affairs. This means that it will be a long time before the m:- 
jority of the Koreans will have mastered Japanese. Even after : 
foreign language has been fairly widely spread it does not neces 
sarily follow that the natives of a country will change their outlook 
and national identity—as has been proved in the case of the Irish. 
If equality of political rights and privileges is to be granted the 
Koreans only after their complete Japanization, according to the 
theory of the Japanese Government's assimilation policy, the da 
when the Koreans will be able to take an equal share in the politica 
rights and privileges of their country is yet far off. With the gradue! 
modernization and advancement of the social life and productive 
powers of the Koreans, their political aspirations and demands wil! 
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Problems of Japanese Administration in Korea 


also grow and increase, regardless of how popular the Japanese lan- 
guage may become. 

“This is bound to lead to a conflict between the two phases of 
the Government’s assimilation policy—paternalistic protection and 
encouragement on the one hand, and bureaucratic oppression on the 
other. It would appear, therefore, that the assimilation policy ex- 
pressed in the form of paternalistic protection in the economic and 
social spheres of life can be carried on only under the guardianship 
of an oppressive bureaucracy in control of political and military 
affairs. Therefore the burden borne by the General Account of the 


Imperial Government for aid to the civil and military expenditure 


of the Chosen Government-General must be considered unavoidable 
if this colonial assimilation policy of the Japanese Government is to be 
pursued. In addition to the aid granted to the civil and military 
departments of the Chosen Government, the money spent on mili- 
tary and other activities in Manchukuo and in the present Sino- 
Japanese conflict may be regarded as in part an indirect national 


| burden undertaken for the protection of Korea, insofar as the peace 


of Korea is affected by the up’s and down’s of Japan’s military and 
political fortunes in Manchukuo and China. 

Whether and to what extent the Japanization of Korea is possible; 
to what extent Japan and Korea will profit by the investment made 
by the Japanese Home Government in the form of aids granted for 
the administration of Chosen; and what is the exact international 
significance of the strong military forces stationed in Korea as the 
guardian of the Government in pursuing its policy of assimilation, 
are problems which may be left for future study. The object of this 
article is merely to point out some of the characteristic phases of the 
Chosen administration and to hint at some of the problems which 
it confronts. 


Tokyo, December 1937 


| 
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THE ARMED STRENGTH OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE PACIFic 


ALEXANDER 


» ol non-intervention policy that has been pursued by the 
United States in its external relations has been translated, in militar 
terms, into an establishment that would be strictly defensive were 
it not for the size and, to a lesser extent, the composition of jt 
naval forces. The defensive task in the Pacific consists in protecting 
the country, its territories and commerce against invasion, raids and 
interference. To this end an imposing navy with 110,000 officers 
and men and 17,000 marines, representing an investment exceeding 
$3,000 million, is based upon the West Coast, with Hawaii as a pivat- 
ing point, its wings stretching from Alaska to Panama, and outpos: 
at Guam and Manila, points which have been provided with coastal 
fortifications and aerial and military protection. 

This navy consists of 15 battleships, 3 of which have been reduced 
to training-ship status, 17 heavy cruisers to which an 18th is to be 
added, 13 light cruisers, to be increased to 17, and 5 aircraft carriers, 
one more to be completed shortly. There are some 120 destroyers and 
another 80 in reserve belonging to the 1918-1919 period. The sub- 
marines number 50, excluding 30 not in commission; 5 more will be 
delivered during 1938. The fleet is divided into a Battle Force anda 
Scouting Force. The twelve 30-33,000-ton battleships in the firs 
group (7 were modernized in 1930-35) will be augmented bi 
the North Carolina, whose keel was laid at the Brooklyn Naw 
Yard on Navy Day, 1937, and the Washington. These will be 35,00- 
ton vessels, at present planned to carry g 16-inch guns in three 
turrets. They will steam at approximately 28 knots, and embod; 
the fullest protection against all modes of attack by virtue of heavy 
armor, anti-torpedo bulkheads and internal arrangements. 

The West Virginia, flying the flag of the Commander of the 
Battle Force battleships, the Colorado and the Maryland mount $ 
16-inch guns each. The Pennsylvania, flagship of the fleet, the 
California, carrying the Commander of the Battle Force, the Ar- 
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The Armed Strength of the United States in the Pacific 


zona, Idaho, Mississippt, New Mexico and Tennessee are armed 
with 12 14-inch guns, and the armament of the Nevada and Okla- 
homa consists of 10 14-inch guns. Each battleship carries a secondary 
and anti-aircraft armament of 5-inch guns, numerous lighter weap- 
ons, 2 catapults and 3 observation seaplanes. The average speed is 
31 knots, the water-line armor is 14 inches and that of the turrets 
18 inches in thickness, the greatest carried by any warships afloat. 


| There are accommodations for from 1,200 to 1,800 officers and men 


per ship, of whom about 80 per cent are carried on a peace-time 


basis. 


Of the 10 light cruisers serving as a “screen” for the battleships, 
7 displace 7,000 tons and mount 10 6-inch guns, and 3 are of the 
new 10,000-ton 15 6-inch gun class, of which 5 more will be de- 
livered by the end of 1938. The Marblehead belonging to this group 
has been on duty in Chinese waters. 

The 33,000-ton 35-knot aircraft-carriers Saratoga and Lexington, 
and the 14,500-ton 30-knot Ranger constitute the 1st Division of 
the “Aircraft, Battle Force.” They have been extensively improved 
during the past two years, and still greater alterations are in pro- 
ject. The first two vessels mount 8 8-inch turret guns and 12 5- 
inch anti-aircraft weapons, and can carry nearly go bombing, tor- 
pedo, fighting, scouting and observation landplanes, 70 of which 
are kept in readiness, the balance being demounted. It is under- 
stood that a still greater number of demounted planes may be car- 
ried. The Ranger has room for 80 ready planes. Between dawn 
and sunset each of these ships can “patrol” over 60,000 square miles 


| of sea. The Lexington has accommodations for the largest crew— 


2,300 men. The 20,000-ton 33-knot carriers Yorktown and Enter- 
prise were launched in 1936, but necessary changes delayed their 
joining the fleet. They carry 12 5-inch guns and 80 planes on their 
2acre decks, below which are quarters for some 1,600 men. When 
joined by the Wasp they will form the 2nd Division of the car- 
riers, with the Yorktown as flagship. 

Under the organization which became effective in October 1937, 
all the fleet destroyers were transferred to this group, making a 
present total of 85, 9 of which displace 1,850 tons; some 35, 1,500, 
and the rest, 11-1200 tons. The usual armament is 4 4-inch or 5 5-inch 
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guns. They carry 8 to 12 torpedo tubes, speed at 35 knots or ber. 
ter. The average complement is 150 men. Eight minesweepers ac. 
company the Battle Force. 

The Scouting Force comprises 16 heavy cruisers of 10,000 tons with 
g 8-inch guns, operating ahead of the battle fleet. The big cruisers 
carry 4 seaplanes and have quarters for 700-900 officers and men. Ty 
this group has recently been transferred the command of the aircraj 
tenders Wright, Langley, and 8 840-ton tenders, with their planes, xs 
well as of the air forces (naval) at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, Coco Solo, 
Canal Zone and Seattle, mustering some 250 planes. The purpose 
is to concentrate all scouting facilities in this group, just as the full. 
est striking strength has been crowded into the Battle Force. The 
three older 27,000-ton battleships New York, Texas (10 14-inch 
guns), and Arkansas (12 12-inch guns), “modernized” 11 years ago, 
the demilitarized Wyoming, and 15 1,100-ton destroyers, constitute 
the Training Detachment which has been operating in the Caribbean 
Sea. 

At Pearl Harbor are stationed some 15 submarines, with 4 des. 
troyers; 10 are at San Diego, 6 at Coco Solo, and a group of 6 forms 
part of the Asiatic Fleet. Each unit is provided with tenders and 
rescue vessels. These underwater craft displace from 700 to 2,70 
tons, mount 1 medium gun, apart from the 2 6-inchers on the 4r- 
gonaut, Narwhal and Nautilus, and 4 to 6 torpedo tubes, and at all 
times carry a full crew, averaging 50. 

The Asiatic Squadron consists of the 10,000-ton cruiser Augusta, 
which received its baptism of fire at Shanghai, three 1,200-ton pa. 
trol boats and one of 700 tons, the 6 small gunboats of the Yangtze 
Patrol (of which one, the Panay, was sunk by the Japanese); the 
Midanao of the South China Patrol, and 13 destroyers with a tender. 

At the Canal Zone there is the Special Service Squadron—the 
2,000-ton gunboat Charleston and 4 destroyers. The Omaha, a 7,000 
ton light cruiser, and two destroyers are assigned to Spanish 
waters. 

The auxiliaries in the Pacific are stationed at San Diego and San 
Francisco. The latter is the home port of the naval ammunition 
ships Nitro and Pyro, the transport Chaumont, a 17,000-ton oiler and 
an 11,500-ton cargo ship, the Sirius. At San Diego are 3 repair ships, 
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The Armed Strength of the United States in the Pacific 


z sore-ships, four 1,000-ton tugs, 4 big, lightly armed oilers, 8 large 
| mine-sweepers, the hospital ship Relief, and the old 22,000-ton battle- 


ship Utah. Appropriations have been asked for a number of addi- 
tional vessels. Where a fleet must operate over such tremendous dis- 


tances, its “mobile base” of auxiliaries should be designed to include 


speed, armor and appreciable gunpower. 
Swarms of miscellaneous craft are scattered among the various 
naval districts, ranging from old battleships to small minesweepers 


| and tugs and 75-foot former Coast Guard boats, serving as district pa- 
' trols and valuable for anti-submarine work. Of the 160 Coast Guard 
' cutters, 40 are in the Pacific. 


The grand total of the ships of the fleet, excluding harbor craft, 


is 440, plus 180 vessels not in commission. There are approximately 
1,300 naval planes. 


In addition to the 2 light cruisers, 20 destroyers and 10 sub- 


© marines scheduled for delivery in 1939-40, provision has been made 
under the regular 1939 appropriations to construct 2 battleships, 2 
; light cruisers, 8 destroyers and 6 submarines. The “Billion Dollar” 
| Defense Program calls for 2 additional capital ships, 2 aircraft car- 
| riers, 2 light cruisers, 25 destroyers and g submarines. After allow- 
} ing for decommissionings in the two latter classes, the result will be 


a fleet of 18 dreadnaughts, 8 aircraft carriers, 18 heavy cruisers, 29 


| light cruisers, some 150 destroyers, 60-65 submarines, 3,000 naval air- 
| planes and a dirigible. The new capital ships will probably displace 
| over 40,000 tons, which may also be the case with the Washington. 


O' THE $200,000,000 invested in naval shore establishments in 


the Pacific area, Pearl Harbor heads the list with $55,000,000. 


| It is the keystone of defense, as its possession by a foreign power 


would jeopardize the entire system. None of the other islands in 


| the Hawaiian group has a port suitable for naval use. Hilo and 


Kailua in Hawaii Island, Lahaina in Maui, Nawiliwili in Kauai, are 


| but open roadsteads where ships would be subject to torpedo at- 


tack. The seizure by an enemy of any island but Oahu would con- 
sequently confer few advantages. 
In addition to the submarine base, Pearl Harbor has a navy yard 
with repair facilities; a 1,000-foot drydock, to which a floating dry- 
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Pacific Affair; 
dock is to be added, a fuel depot and a naval hospital, and ty 
ammunition depots, the smaller, on Kuahua Island, containing the 
mine storage building. One hundred planes, mostly of the “patrol. 
bomber” type, are at the $5,000,000 Fleet Air Base. The Naval Su. 
tion is garrisoned by the Marine Corps. Although this ideally land. 
locked inlet is sufficiently large to receive the entire fleet, it is at no 
place more than 4 miles from the ocean, so thai reliance must be 
placed on seacoast artillery for protection. 

As in the case of all naval bases, the army has been called on fo; 


the land defenses of Oahu, where the blue and white colors of the #1 
Hawaiian Department float over a force of 18,000 officers and men lit 
of all arms except cavalry. About 6,000 of these men constitute the e 
five regiments of the Hawaiian Separate Coast Artillery Brigade~ m 
the 15th and 16th “big-gun” Regiments, the 41st armed with rail pe 
road guns and mortars, the 55th with its tractor-drawn “GPF's’ is 
and the ubiquitous 64th Anti-Aircraft Regiment. Though the bi. ti 
teries of the first two regiments are based upon areas called forts, a 
they are devoid of protection for the guns and their handlers, despite th 
the fact that some are of the “disappearing” type. While this is the qt 
standard construction, recommendations for protection have been m 
made from time to time, Major C. W. Bundy having recently rc. SI 
vived the issue. The ammunition magazines and control chambers, 00 
however, are both bomb- and gas-proof, and appropriations have ar 

been made to improve the material in Hawaii as well as on the 
mainland, as a result of statements made by General MacArthur be 
iN 1935. cr 
Forts Kamehameha and Weaver, facing each other across the en fr 
trance to Pearl Harbor, are manned by the 4 batteries of the 15!) er 
Regiment, the latter, as well as the post of Barrett, normally hav- Ww 

ing no garrison. The former, named after the famous Hawaiian 
king, consists of the great Williston, Closson, Selfridge and Hatch m 
Batteries of 12 and 16-inch long-range “rifles.” The bigger gun, 75 ” 
feet in length and weighing, with its carriage, close to 500 ton of 
requires 850 pounds of powder to hurl its ton shell more than % gl 
miles at the normal rate of a shot every 45 seconds. Six-inch guns ™ 
are attached to these groups for use against an enemy unworthy 0! a 
an 


the attention of their monster brethers. 
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The Armed Strength of the United States in the Pacific 
Honolulu lies in the sphere of the 16th Regiment, both of whose 


' forts are to the east of the city. Fort de Russy, on Waikiki Beach, 


mounts 14-inch disappearing guns and 4-gun 12-inch mortar bat- 
teries. Fort Ruger, the headquarters of the Brigade, is nestled half- 
way up the northern slope of Diamond Head, one of the lookout 
points of the oth Signal Company. The 41st Regiment, based on 


! Fort Kamehameha, “riding” 8-inch railroad rifles and 12-inch rail- 
road mortars, is available for the defense of the naval base and the 


city as well as other sections of the coast that have been tracked. 


| These weapons may be fired from the traveling platforms with 


little preparation. While the 6 batteries of the 55th Regiment are 


} equally distributed between Fort Kamehameha and Ruger, they 


may be concentrated at any point, ferried over to one of their war- 


} posts on Sand Island, in Honolulu Bay, or even transferred to other 


islands. These 6.2-inch tractor-drawn “great precision” guns, dis- 
tinguished by their two widely separated trails, throw shells through 
a 60-degree sector at the rate of three a minute. At Fort Shafter, on 
the western outskirts of Honolulu, and 3 miles from the reefs, are 
quartered the g batteries of the splendid 64th Anti-Aircraft Regi- 
ment, whose motto is “We Aim High,” and slogan “No Enemy 


| Shall Reach Oahu!” A huge fleet of trucks bears their 3-inch guns, 
| 6oinch searchlights, giant four-eared sound-detectors, ammunition 
; and machine-guns. There are over 2,000 army vehicles on the island. 


Midway between Honolulu and Pearl Harbor, 4 miles from shore 
behind a salt lake, rises the extinct volcano Aliamanu, into whose 
crater has been carved an immense army aimmunition depot secure 
from all means of attack. Fort Armstrong, on the right hand as one 


| enters Honolulu Harbor, is but lightly armed, and does not come 


within the jurisdiction of the Coast Artillery Brigade. 

Most of the Regular Army troops are at Schofield Barracks, 25 
miles northwest of Honolulu, and 7 miles from the nearest points 
on the coast at Waialua and Waianae. This little army is composed 
of 4 regiments of infantry, the rgth, 21st, 27th and 35th, the 3rd En- 


| gineers, the 11th Tanks Company which has received 50 new light 


tanks, and a motorized chemical battalion for gas warfare. The mech- 

anized artillery comprises the 8th and 13th Regiments, armed with 

an improved type of the famous 75 millimeter gun, and the rth, 
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6.2-inch weapons. There are also 9.6-inch howitzers. The ordnane 
department is represented by the 11th and 74th Regiments, detach. 
ments from the latter being stationed at Fort Armstrong, available 
to adjust and repair the coast guns. Then there are the 11th Sign, 
Corps (including a carrier-pigeon unit), the gth Signal Servic 
Company, the 11th Quartermaster Regiment, two of whose com. 
panies are at Fort Armstrong, and the 11th Medical Regimen, 
furnishing detachments for all the coastal forts. Tripler Gener,| 
(Military) Hospital is some 300 yards south of Fort Shafter. 

Because of its highly strategic position, the aerial forces on Oahy 
fill a position of particular importance. On the planes will {fall ; 
large part of the duty of detecting enemy forces approaching the 
West Coast, calling for continuous long-distance patrols, including 
one of 2,500 miles to Alaska. There are the further tasks of “call. 
ing the shots” for the coastal batteries, keeping the enemy’s spotting 
and bombing planes at a distance, and assisting in escorting supply 
ships to the islands, where the food supply would only last 50 days 
because the inhabitants devote most of their efforts to the produc 
tion of sugar and pineapple. There is a “wing” of 13 squadrons 
headquartered at Fort Shafter, which has a composite squadron, 
The 2 observation squadrons are stationed at Luke Field, on Fords 
Island, in Pearl Harbor, 3 miles from the inlet, where are also lo 
cated the 3 bombardment squadrons and one of the two service 
squadrons. The rest of the wing—3 pursuit, 1 attack, 1 service 
squadron and the photo-section—are at Wheeler Field, Schofield 
Barracks. At full strength they number some 200 planes. Major 
General Hugh A. Drum, who was in charge of the Hawaiian De- 
partment until last summer, recommended a 300-per-cent increase 
in the island airforce. 

In addition to the $18,000,000 Hickam Field shortly to be com- 
pleted near the naval base, with its 4,000-by-800-feet landing mat, 
and John Rogers Airport, 1 mile east of Fort Kamehameha, there 
are a dozen auxiliary landing fields on the islands, such as Bellows 
Field, near Waimanlo, Oahu; Burns Field at Port Allen, on the 
south coast of Kauai; and Suiter Field with its new barracks at the 
westerly tip of Hawaii Island. A number of “aerial outposts” are 
strung out to the west and south of Hawaii, tiny coral islands whose 
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lagoons have been described as “aircraft-carriers” by a Japanese ad- 
+ miral. The public lands on Midway Island, a touching point for the 


China Clippers and the San F rancisco-Honolulu-Guam-Manila cable, 
are under the control of the Navy Department, as are Johnson and 
Wake Islands. Howland, on the route to Samoa and Australia, comes 


| within the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior, while 


Palmyra Island is a part of the Territory of Hawaii. 


: MM work is under consideration with respect to the northern 


terminus of the “Pacific Patrol”—Alaska. This includes the 
construction of an important naval base at Dutch Harbor, smaller 


F bases to the west, as at Kiska and Seward; and a giant airport at 
| Fairbanks, with smaller landing fields elsewhere. At the present time, 
| however, attention is being mainly devoted to surveying, observa- 
' tion of weather conditions, and accustoming the ships to navigat- 


ing these waters. Last summer numerous heavy cruisers and des- 


| troyers visited such points as Wrangell, Ketchikan, Juneau, Yakutat 


and Sitka, which is receiving a permanent air squadron. Air flights 
were undertaken, that from Kodiak to Seattle being made in one 
day. Significance may attach to the voyages of the 11,500-ton naval 
cargo ship Sirius to Dutch Harbor, and particularly to Pribilof 
Island, apart from the provisioning of the seal rookery at that point. 


| There is an airfield at Anchorage, and the navy maintains a radio 


station at Dutch Harbor and direction-finder stations on Cape 
Hinchinbrook and Soapstone Point. The 1,800-ton Coast Guard 


1 ship Haida is stationed at Cordova, its 4 smaller consorts being at 
| some of the points indicated above, while the U. S. Army Quarter- 


master Corps vessel Capt. J. Fornance of 100 tons is at Chilkoot 
Barracks. This establishment, near Skagway, having the appearance 
of a prosperous farm hemmed in by forests against a background 
of mountains, quarters 2 companies of the 7th Infantry and detach- 
ments of auxiliary troops, totalling 500 men. A strip of land run- 
ning some 250 miles along the Arctic Ocean about Point Barrow, 
and extending 125 miles inland, constitutes Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 4. 

While the fleet is at present concentrated in the Pacific, there 
is no telling when it may be of vital importance to execute prompt 
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movements between the oceans. This is made possible by the 
Panama Canal, in the 10-mile wide Canal Zone. In April 1934, 10 
ships of the fleet, including the largest units, made the transit in 
48 hours, which could be reduced in an emergency. To this arey 
has been assigned a force of 13,000 officers and men. One regimen: 
of Coast Artillery is posted at each end, manning all types of guns, 
from the big 14- and 16-inch rifles to the 6- and 3-inch guns of the 
smaller batteries. There are also 14-inch guns and 12-inch mortars 
on railroad carriages. The 14-inch railroad guns can only fire from 
circular sections of track, which makes aiming difficult, or by being 
placed on permanent mounts, requiring 2/, hours of work, dur- 
ing which time the enemy may well have struck and retired. Gen- 
eral Gulick, in 1932, consequently spoke unfavorably of them for 
coast-defense work. 

The First Regiment holds Fort Randolph Scott, on the Atlantic 
side near the Coco Solo naval station,.and Fort Sherman, across the 
canal entrance. The Pacific terminal is in the hands of the Fourth 
Regiment, based on the “Fortified Islands’— Fort Amador, with 
its long row of white two-storied barracks backed by a field of oil 
tanks, and Fort Grant, on the Island of Naos, at the end of the 
breakwater, to which the railroad guns are able to proceed. But. 
teries of 16-inch guns are hidden against the jungle foliage of Cape 
Bruja. The 14th Infantry is at Fort Davis, 6 miles from the Atlantic 
entrance near the Gatun Locks, and the 33rd Infantry at Fort Clay- 
ton, 4 miles north of Fort Amador, where is also located the only 
regiment of field artillery in the Zone, the Second, with its stubby 
75 mm. howitzers. While the 11th Engineers have their headquar- 
ters at Corozal, near Colon, their services are required throughout 
the length of the Canal, one of their duties being to keep open the 
jungle trails to the anti-aircraft gun positions. At Corozal are also 
the 2 ordnance companies. The Panama Signal Corps is stationed 
on Quarry Heights, to the northeast of Amador, where it maintains 
a radio station, of which there are a number in the Zone. 

In addition to the submarine base, a drydock is available at Bal- 
boa for battleships, aircraft carriers and cruisers, and at Cristobal 
for destroyers and submarines. In an emergency the locks of the 
Canal would serve such a purpose. The mine-layer Gen. Wm. H. 
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Graham is at Fort Sherman. Precautions have been taken to prevent 
damage to the locks, and the floating cranes Hercules and Ajax, 
capable of lifting 250-ton weights, the salvage ship Favorite, 2 
smaller cranes, and tugs are provided for the assistance of damaged 
ships and the removal of wreckage. 

By virtue of the 1916 treaty with Nicaragua, the United States 
was given in perpetuity the right to construct an alternative canal 
through that country, which may some day be deemed advisable. 


' Two islands in the Caribbean were leased for a term of 99 years, 


with a renewal right for a like period, and the privilege was given 
of establishing a naval station in the Gulf of Fonseca, on the Pacific 
Side. 

In the Canal Zone, 11 air squadrons are stationed, representing 
200 planes at full strength, operating from Albrook Field, in the 
vicinity of Amador, and France Field, on the Atlantic side. A com- 
posite headquarters squadron, an observation squadron, the bom- 
bardment squadron and photo section are at France Field, leaving 
the wing headquarters, 5 pursuit, the observation and service squad- 
rons on the Pacific side. 

In the event of an enemy escaping detection and attack by the 
planes and submarines of Hawaii and the ships and planes of the 
fleet, in approaching the West Coast, he would have to run the 
gauntlet of 18 squadrons, with a war strength of over 250 planes, 
which include 7 bombardment and 4 attack squadrons. Of these, 10 
squadrons are kept at March Field, 4o miles from the coast at a 
point midway between San Diego and Los Angeles. The next larg- 
est concentration is the 6 squadrons at Hamilton Field, San Francisco. 
Behind the coast squadrons are the aircraft available from all over 
the United States. As of Jan. 1, 1938, the total number of military 
planes was 1,200 first-class and another 450 requiring replacement. 
By the end of 1938 a total of 1,800 first-class “ships” is planned. 

Of the 165,000 officers and men of the United States army, 18,000 
are in the West Coast area, with 30,000 more close by centered at 
Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, Texas. Communications with the 
east are over strategically routed rail and automobile roads. Coast 
defense is facilitated by the fact that there are only a few towns 
requiring protection, and these coincide with the naval base areas, 
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the other towns being very small, many mere lumber camps. 4 
number of 14-inch railway guns are available for points beyond the 
fortified sections. Three regiments of big-gun and one of anti-air. 
craft coast artillery have been allocated here. The batteries of th: 
3rd Regiment are to be found at San Diego, Los Angeles and » 
the mouth of the Columbia River. Those of the 6th are concep. 
trated at San Francisco and of the 14th at Puget Sound. The 63:4 
(Anti-Aircraft) have their headquarters at Los Angeles. 

Fort Rosecrans, on Point Loma, guards the channel to the har. 
bor of San Diego, one of the world’s ten greatest, and completely 
protected from torpedo attack. As one enters the harbor, the Fuel 
Depot with its great oil tanks is to the left, on the Point, while to the 
right, on the flatlands of North Island, are the naval and military 
landing fields, immense hangars and 250 buildings bordering its 2,000 
acres. This $15,000,000 undertaking is being considerably increased 
by a barracks, etc. Then come the Naval Training Station and the 
adjoining Marine Corps Base, and Lindbergh Field, the home of 
the Consolidated Aircraft Corporation, from whose spacious build- 
ings dozens of patrol bomber seaplanes take off for the 21-hour 
trip that delivers them to far-away Pearl Harbor as well as to the 
Canal Zone. Farther on lies the Navy Sports Field with its launch- 
piers, and finally the Fleet Destroyer Base, the anchorage of all its 
destroyers and light cruisers. Here are located a 2,500-ton floating 
drydock and marine railway. Including the magnificent shining 
buildings of the Naval Hospital, the Government's naval inves 
ment alone at this point is rapidly passing the $40,000,000 mark. 

The second most important port in the United States, Los An- 
geles, with its long breakwaters, is practically the home of the fleet, 
being the usual station of the battleships, heavy cruisers and air 
craft carriers, although the latter have been showing a preference 
for Alameda, which will receive a naval air station to cost eventually 
$13,500,000. The harbor is defended by Fort MacArthur and its bat- 
teries at Point Fermin, at the southern entrance to the harbor. At 
Santa Monica, a few miles to the north, is the plant of the Douglas 
Aircraft Company, which supplies the navy with coastal-patrol and 
torpedo-bomber planes. 

In approaching the naval base at San Francisco from the south, 
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| rhe Armed Strength of the United States in the Pacific 


the 6th Coast Artillery batteries on the cliffs at Fort Funston are 
passed before reaching the Golden Gate, whose two-mile outer en- 
trance is commanded by Forts Miley and Barry. The new bridge con- 
 nects the latter with Fort Winfield Scott on the city side. Fort Barry 
| is joined to Fort Baker by a half-mile tunnel through the hills to 


the east. New 16-inch guns are being added to the 12-inch weapons 


at these posts and to new emplacements in the vicinity. Mining 
» practices are held in these waters, as they are elsewhere, the new 


; Lt. Col. Ellery W. Niles, considered the world’s finest mine-layer, 


having been assigned to Fort Winfield Scott. These mines, of which 


| 100 may be planted in a few minutes, are extremely efficient. Be- 
| hind Fort Winfield Scott lie the extensive grounds of the Presidio 
' with the barracks of the 30th Infantry and detachments of other serv- 
ices, Crissy Aviation Field, the administrative post of Fort Mason, 
facing Alcatraz Island, and Fort McDowell, on Angel Island, from 
_ which men are shipped to and received back from overseas. 


Hatchet-shaped Hamilton Field, base of the bombing squadrons, 


' is near the northern end of San Francisco Bay, facing the powder 
' works on Pinole Point, north of which are Mare Island and its 
| navy yard, joined to Vallejo by the new causeway. Mare Island has 
| an ammunition depot and two drydocks, one suitable for destroyers 
' and submarines, the other for cruisers and flee: auxiliaries. A third, 
| to cost $3,500,000, has been authorized. The Navy Yard, which 
| built the battleship California, the heavy cruisers San Francisco 
' and Chicago and many other warships, has recently specialized in 
' submarines, At the entrance to Suisun Bay, azound the corner from 
| Mare Island and close to Benicia, are the Army Arsenal and the 
- 80th Ordnance Company. At the southern extremity of the 50-mile 
_ bay is Moffett Field, with a few of the dozen balloons still in the 
| service. Here are also located the yards of the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
_ ing Corporation, which just completed two destroyers, and was re- 
_ sponsible for a dozen of the older submarines now with the fleet. 
| An important naval ammunition depot is hidden away behind 
' two ranges of mountains, at Hawthorne, Nevada, 250 miles west 
_ of San Francisco. Seventy thousand acres, believed to hold 650,- 
» 000,000 barrels of oil in the most accessible rock formations, have 
_ been set aside in the San Joaquin Valley, California, to insure a 
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fuel supply for the United States fleets of the distant future, Jp, 
measurably greater stores may lie beneath these deposits. 

No other armed stations are encountered until the mouth of th; 
Columbia River, 750 miles to the north. New jetties between Cay 
Disappointment and Clatsop Spit have reduced the entrance into 
this river to 2 miles in width, thus facilitating the task of the mine. 
laying crews at Fort Stevens, at the base of the Spit on the Orego, 
side, and manned by one of the batteries of the 3rd Coast Artillery 
Caretaking units are in charge of the guns at Forts Columbia aad 
Canby, on the Washington bank of the river. The troops in this 
sector are at Vancouver Barracks, across the river from Portland 
Oregon, and are composed of the 7th Infantry and supporting de. 
tachments, with members of the air corps at Pearson Field. 

Bremerton, Washington, the only base in the eastern Pacific othe: 
than Pearl Harbor and Balboa equipped with a drydock capable 
of receiving a battleship or aircraft carrier, besides another suitable 
for smaller vessels, is situated deep within the intricate recesses of 
Puget Sound, below the torpedo station at Keysport and Opposite 
Seattle. A few destroyers are being built in this yard, from which 
were launched such vessels as the heavy cruisers Astoria and Loui:- 
ville. Private yards at Tacoma produced the light cruisers Cincinnati 
Milwaukee and Omaha. 

The narrows at the entrance to Puget Sound are dominated by 
a group of forts in the Port Townsend area. Fort Worden is gar- 
risoned by the headquarters and 3 big-gun batteries of the 14th 
Regiment, while caretaking detachments are posted at Forts Casey, 
Flagler, Townsend, Ward and Whitman. Port Angeles on Juan 
de Fuca Strait quarters several companies of topographic engineers 
In Canadian territory opposite, where is located the naval station 
of Esquimault, the Dominion Government has recently voted $6; 
000,000 for increased coast defenses. At Fort Lawton, in the heart 
of Seattle, are companies of the 6th Engineers, and detachments 
from the ordnance, signa] service, quartermaster and other services. 
A detachment of the Air Corps is at Boeing Field, as well as 
flant of the Boeing Airplane Company, makers of fighting planes. 
A navy air field is at Seattle, and a large military airbase is planned 
fo: Tacoma, a score of miles south of which are the headquarters 
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ture, Im. 4 for the troops in this part of the country—Fort Lewis. This force is 
composed of the gth Field Artillery (6.2-inch guns) and the roth 
th of the (75 mm.), both motorized; the 3rd Tanks Company and Signal 
cen Cane Re Corps, a part of the 6th Engineers, an observation air squadron, a 
ince into photo section and the 15th Infantry, late of Tientsin, China. 


he Mine. 

Oregon the strictly defensive limits described above lie the Phil- 
Artillery, B ippines, Guam and Samoa. The establishment in China was re- 
abia and JF duced this spring from 4,000 men to 1,700. The Fourth Marines re- 
sin this 4 main at Shanghai, 250 form the Embassy Guard at Peiping, and an 
-ortland, equal number have replaced the infantry at Tientsin. The Sixth 
ting de J Marines, after a short stay in Hawaii, return to the West Coast. The 


. naval stations at Guam and Samoa are principally administrative. At 
he other JF Tutuila, Samoa, is the station-ship Ontario, a goo-ton ocean-going tug 


capable : mounting 2 3-inch guns. A body of marines is stationed at Guam, 
suitable JF but it is not known whether the old armament has been improved. 
esses of ’ Besides the usual radio station, the tanks of the 3,800-ton Robert L. 
opposite JR Barnes serve for oil-storage, and there are a few smaller vessels. How- 
| which JF ever, the harbor Apia appears to be too much exposed to the fire 
| Lous. (of an enemy from a number of directions to warrant the creation of 
cinnati, J the large base for which some have clamored. 


Manila, on the other hand, is strongly fortified against naval 
ited by attack by means of batteries erected upon islands in the 13-mile 
is gar- J opening of Manila Bay. Corregidor Island, 3 miles from the north- 


e 14th : ern shore, is the site of the headquarters at Fort Mills. Fort Hughes, 
Casey, > on Caballo Island, is 2 miles from Corregidor. Fraile Island, with 
1 Juan : Fort Drum, is 6 miles farther south, flanked on the west by Fort 
ineers, Frank on Carabao Island. To the north, at the mouth of Subic 
station JF Bay, the gateway to Olongapo, is Fort Wint. 

-d Corregidor is a strong fortress. Quartered on this 4-by-114-mile 
heart &) “Paradise of the Philippines” are numerous 10-, 12- and 14-inch long- 
ments J& range batteries and the 12-inch mortars set in the “sunken gardens” 
rvices. J of the sgth and grist Coast Artillery Regiments, 5 batteries of the 
asa 62-inch guns of the g2nd, and the 6 anti-aircraft batteries of the 
lanes. 6oth. On the highest elevation stand the concrete rows of Topside 
inned fF Barracks, the longest in the world, half of the troops being housed 
artes. J at the top and the rest at a point two thirds of the way down the 
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Canal. 

The military establishment is based on Manila and Fort Wm 
McKinley, between the city and the naval station. It consists of the 
31st, 45th and 57th Infantry, the 14th Engineers, 75th Ordnance 
Company and the 12th Signal Company. Four air squadrons and 
a photo section are at Nichols Field, near Cavite. The field ar. 
tillery—the 3-inch (pack) howitzers of the 23rd and the 75 mm 
guns of the 24th Regiment—are 60 miles north at Fort Stotzenburg 
together with the 26th Cavalry of Philippine Scouts and the 12th 
Ordnance Company. The 5rd Pursuit Squadron is at nearby Clark 
Field. Auxiliary airfields are at Mequire, Wole, Zettel and Burn- 
side Fields. Two companies from the 45th Infantry and detach- 
ments of other arms are at Pettit Barracks, Zamboango, near Wolf 
Field. At Camp John Hay, Baguio, 170 miles from Manila, there 
is a similar group. Baguio is also the site of the new Philippine 
Army School. The troops. in the islands total 11,000, of which 6,4 
are Philippine Scouts, exclusive, of course, of the newly forming 
Philippine army. While their strength is multiplied manifold by 
the wild, rugged nature of the country, it is manifest that they 
could merely delay a powerful enemy. 


northern slope. A mile east of the fort proper is Kindley Field, an: U 
at the dock the mine-layer Col. Geo. F. E. Harrison. Also at Fer pen 
Mills are the 4th Chemical Company, the roth Signal Service Com. J righ 
pany, etc. Detachments of the medical corps are at all posts. E velo 

Fort Hughes, on Caballo Island, is armed with 12-inch mortars JB rete 
from the 59th and a detachment from the g2nd. Fort Drum, o, §& tho 
Fraile Island, is particularly interesting, being the only America, J whe 
fort with guns mounted in turrets set in concrete, and aptly termed B be k 
the “concrete battleship.” Detachments from the gist are at For J are 
Frank, and from the gist and g2nd at Fort Wint. There are » gray 
landing fields on the smaller islands, so they can only be reached JB don 
by boat or seaplane. On the southern shore of Manila Bay, midway JJ sho 
between Manila and its “Gibraltar of the East,” is Cavite, the nay:! S hap 
base and home of the Asiatic Squadron, with its fuel and ammuni- JB the 
tion depots, Marine barracks, etc. The drydock, capable of taking J wit 
any ship, is at Olongapo. It is the Dewey, which reached its present 4 poi 
port early in the century after being towed 193 days via the Suez JB Fat 
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h Armed Strength of the United States in the Pacific 
The 
U der Section 10 of the Act providing for the Complete Inde- 
n 


‘nendence of the Philippine Islands, the United States retains the 
en 


P 


 velopments in Eastern Asia, President Quezon has intimated that the 
oe f American sovereignty might be desirable, and serious 
: seoervapig iven in Washington to a reexamination of the 
pre ‘a question. However, if the naval stations are to 
: are relinquished, arrangements will have to be ma a 
© graph “(b)” of the Section in question, to guarantee ct ap 

ia of access between these stations and the South China Sea. These 


should be of a territorial nature, a point which, unfortunately pe 


haps, was not provided for under the Act. Sight may also be kept of 


' the fact that, with the sole exception of Vladivostok, the Philippines, 
with their nitacilie base possibilities, constitute the only remaining 


point from which decisive Western influence may be exercised in 


Far East. 


New York, March 1938. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND JAPAN’S Wap 
ON CHINA 
O. M. 


FA the second time in 10 years Great Britain is faced wit} 
a most serious challenge to its ancient ascendancy and widespread 
interests in the Far East. In 1926 and 1927 the whole force of Chines 
nationalism was turned against Great Britain, which was vilified 
as the archimperialist and tyrant, and subjected to a ferocious trad: 
boycott from the effects of which, in the loss of certain lines of 
business to foreign competitors, it has never wholly recovered. The 
manner in which the attack was met is a lesson in the possibly occa. 
sional benefit of turning the cheek to the smiter. The Hankow 
British Concession was given up, and although a British defense 
force of 20,000 men, subsequently reinforced by American and Frenc) 
troops, was sent to hold Shanghai, they remained strictly on guard; 
not one Chinese lost his life through their coming. 

Whether the same policy of masterly inactivity, still apparent) 
the one to which the British Government adheres, will produc 
similar good results in the present crisis, the future will show. The 
danger to British interests, implicit in the Japanese invasion of Chin, 
is the danger of all nations alike. The failure of other powers t 
intervene and the fiasco of the Brussels Conference obviously con. 
vinced the Japanese soldiers that they may do precisely what they 
please in China. They have utterly outstripped the more prudent 
intentions of Tokyo, just as they did in Manchuria, and are whol 
out of control. It is true that Japan has repeatedly asserted that it 
will respect the rights of foreign powers. But apart from the peculiar 
interpretation of ordinary words, when used by Japanese diplomacy, 
such assertions are valueless. For as matters are going, either Japan 
will succeed in dominating all China (and the example of Man- 
churia shows what this would mean for the business of other 
nations) ; or it will only succeed in hanging precariously on to the 
chief towns and railways. Even to this day, operations in Manchuria 
against bandits, irregular troops, whatever they may be called, cos 
Japan between 30 and 40,000 casualties every year—killed, wounded 
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Great Britain and Japan’s War on China 


or ill. And Manchuria is nothing compared with what China might 
E be. What trade would be worth for anyone, under such conditions, 
| may be left to the imagination. 

| Great Britain’s connection with China has now a history of over 
: 250 years, for it was in 1684 that the East India Company first sent 
, ships to Canton. The expansion of British sea power in the eight- 
F eenth century, and especially the victories of Clive and Warren 
d Hastings in India, gave the British traders an unapproachable pre- 
+ eminence over all others; and, as Dr. Latourette has pointed out, by 
) 101, when the Americans first came to Canton, the British were 
© leaders who represented the interests of all others. In 1842, the Treaty 
> of Nanking traced the outlines of extraterritoriality, the details being 
filled in by the treaty which America concluded with China the next 
| year, and opened up four more ports to foreign trade, the most 
j important of which was Shanghai. Hongkong, at that time an arid, 
© malarial rock, was also ceded to Great Britain. It has been con- 
: jectured that the mandarins who signed the Treaty had but the 
vaguest idea of where Hongkong was. Neither side had any con- 
"ception of the immense importance it was to attain; indeed there 
| were many angry questions in Parliament as to what the use of the 
_ place could ever be. 

That Great Britain should take the lead in thus breaking through 
» the closed doors of China was a natural part of the vast, worldwide 
» expansion of British trade and empire through most of the nineteenth 
» century. Until the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95, Great Britain was 
almost the only power that counted in China. America’s promising 
| trade and influence—associated in the T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion with the 
i name of Burlingame and the “Ever Victorious Army”; and, in the 
) opening of Japan, with that of Commodore Perry and his “black 
ships”—suffered a severe set-back through the Civil War. Russia, 
with both political and territorial designs, had been advancing 
| ponderously in Siberia and Manchuria since the Treaty of Nerchinsk 
in 1689, but did not fully show its hand until after the Sino-Japanese 
war, when it forced Japan to give back the Liaotung promontory io 
China—perhaps the true starting point of all the troubles today. 
Germany's effective influence may be dated from 1898, when it 
extracted Kiaochow from China as the price of two murdered mis- 
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sionaries. France’s share in the China trade has never been great, 
although it had the wisdom to retain its piece of Shanghai as ; 
French Concession in 1863 when the British and American (op. 
cessions were amalgamated into the International Settlemen:: 
Japan had only emerged in 1854 from the medieval seclusion jy 
which its people had lived “like frogs in a well,” and for many 
years after the Meiji Restoration of 1868 the country was engrossed 
with its own affairs. Great Britain was the only power e: ually able 
and anxious to seize the opportunities which China offered, and ji 
history in the Far East during the past 100 years is starred with 
great names. Sir Robert Hart and Sir Richard Dane organized th: 
Maritime Customs and the Salt Gabelle, the backbone of Chines 
Government finance. 

The catalogue of British interests in China and Hongkong in. 
cludes five banks, headed by the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, 
which is the special glory of British enterprise in China, as it was 
founded by the local merchants and its head office has always beea, 
not in London, but in Hongkong; two shipping companies which 
serve all the coasts and rivers of China; mills and factories, docks 
and wharves, much landed property, insurance and mercantile 
business. It may be added that the Shanghai-Nanking Railway, the 
Shanghai-Hangchow, Peiping-Mukden, Canton-Kowloon, half the 
Tientsin-Pukow, and the last and most difficult portion, about 25) 
miles long, of the Canton-Hankow Railway were built with British 
money. Altogether the value of British interests and investments in 
China has been estimated at some G.$1,250 million: it might be more, 
it could scarcely be less. And with this must be remembered that 
intangible yet possibly most valuable asset of all, prestige. There is 
little doubt that for one school of Japanese thought today the destruc. 
tion of British prestige is at least as much the aim as the conquest 
of China. 


? Actually there never was a precisely defined American Concession at Shanghai 
as there was a British one. It “just growed,” north of the Soochow Creek, its existence 
being recognized de facto in the amalgamation of 1863. Seeing that Hongkew and 
Yangtzepoo make up all this area north of the Creek, it is obvious that many gris 
would have been spared if they had been retained as an American Concession. The 
Japanese would no more have been able to use them as a base of military operations 
than they have been able to use the French Concession. 
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Great Britain and Japan’s War on China 


The two most vulnerable points in the British structure are 
obviously Shanghai and Hongkong. British trade in North China 
Shas never been comparable to that in the center and south. Shang- 
hai is without comparison the most extraordinary town in the 
world. Upon the swampy tract of ground northwards of the 
old Chinese city which the first British Consul, Captain Balfour, 
obtained from the Chinese authorities 95 years ago, with permis- 
‘sion for the foreign merchants to buy land, build houses and 
manage their own affairs in it, has grown up the wealthiest city 
‘in Asia, with a population of a million Chinese and some 50,000 
| foreigners drawn from 42 nationalities. It is the commercial, in- 
| dustrial and financial nerve center of China. As noted already, it 
was reconstituted in 1863 as a French Concession and an Inter- 
F national Settlement,” around which has recently grown up an 
‘enormous Chinese area known as Greater Shanghai. In recent 
| years the predominantly British character of the Municipal Coun- 
| cil, which governs Shanghai, and its administration, which was 
| the natural result of its foundation by the British and the over- 
| whelming magnitude of their holdings in the Settlement, has been 
' much modified by the large increase of American and Chinese 
| interests. The nine foreign members of the Council (five British, 
"two American and two Japanese) have been reinforced by five 
| Chinese. And at the present time the Chairman of the Council, 
| Mr. Cornell Franklin, and the Commissioner General, Mr. Stirling 
| Fessenden, head of the permanent staff, are both Americans. 

' It is obvious that if the Japanese could somehow upset the con- 
stitution of Shanghai and remodel it according to their tastes, the 
| blow to British prestige and interests would be immense. For 
some years past the local Japanese community has been increas- 
_ ingly clamorous for a larger share in the management of Shanghai, 
| on the ground that it is the biggest (although not the wealthiest) 
» foreign community. What this clamor will lead to, with a victorious 


| ‘The most peculiar feature of the International Settlement is that it belongs to 
+ nobody but the people who own the land in it. It is protected by 14 treaty powers 
f but it does not belong to them, nor can they legally give any order to the Municipal 
§ Council, which is responsibie only to the foreign residents who annually elect it. 
| Naturally the Council always works in close association with the representatives of 
the powers, but within its own boundaries it is free to act independently of them. 
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and largely uncontrollable Japanese army to back it, is now 2) 
extremely anxious speculation. The strength of Shanghai, though 
in many respects this has also been its weakness, is that it js ay 
International Settlement in which many powers are interested jp 
varying degrees. Even the Japanese Army might hesitate to com: 
into conflict with all of them by attempting a violent coup de main 
on Shanghai’s administration. 

Another possibility is that the Japanese might annex the land 
alongside the Whangpoo, east of the Settlement, down to Woosung 
where the river enters the Yangtze, as their own Concession, mak. 
ing a new port to steal all the business of the present one. No 
one can tell what will happen; perhaps even the Japanese have 
no definite plan as yet. But the interests of all nations are so closely 
bound up in the integrity and independence of Shanghai, which 
is the key to the illimitable commerce of the Yangtze valley— 
that traditional sphere of British influence—that the trend of events 
as affecting the International Settlement needs to be watched with 


special care. 
r Is impossible to appreciate Great Britain’s position in China 
without some understanding of British policy during the past 10 
years. Throughout the nineteenth century it was frankly expan- 
sionist, but in the main only in pursuance of trade. The leasing 
of the Kowloon Territory on the mainland opposite Hongkong 
was undoubtedly territorial acquisition, justifiable however by the 
obvious fact that without it Hongkong would be defenseless. The 
lending of General Gordon to assist in suppressing the Tiai-p'ing 
Rebellion and keeping the Manchus on the throne was a piece of 
political interference which the British Government seems to have 
repented, judging by the fact that it used its influence in 191 
to dissuade Japan from a similar intervention against the Re- 
publicans. 

On the other hand it is to be recalled that Great Britain accepted 
without delay or reservation John Hay’s principle of the Open Door. 
Hongkong has always been a free trade port, the benefits of which 
were open to every nation in the world. And from the beginning 
of the twentieth century, after the subsidence of the Boxer upheaval, 
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S now an J British policy in China was one purely of marking time, of pre- 

ui, though serving British rights but with as little insistence on them as pos- 

tit is an J ible and certainly with no idea of enlarging them. 

erested in The Washington Conference and the Nine Power Treaty guar- 

to come HM anteeing “the sovereignty, the integrity and the territorial and 

0 de main administrative independence” of China, were meant to wipe the 
F slate clean, to prove to the Chinese that the so-called “gunboat 

the land policy” of earlier years was dead and done with forever. The sin- 

Woosung cerity with which Great Britain had accepted the various agree- 


ion, mak. | ments made at Washington was shown by Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
one. No memorandum to the powers on December 26, 1926, proposing that 
ese have they should jointly reaffirm their intentions toward China; and still 
$0 Closely F more, by his note on January 27, 1927, to China, pledging the 
Ml, which | British Government’s readiness to surrender its extraterritorial 
valley— rights, concessions and other privileges in China. It was under 


ron this pledge that the Concessions at Hankow, Kiukiang, Chinkiang 


_—— and Amoy were given up. By 1931 a draft agreement had been 
| reached between Sir Miles Lampson, the British Minister, and Dr. 
ws leas ' C. T. Wang, then Chinese Foreign Minister, for the abolition of 
past 100 extraterritoriality, when the Japanese invasion of Manchuria put an 
expan fe end to further negotiations. 
leasing JB ‘It is true that Great Britain’s trade with China has been con- 
ngkong ' siderably exceeded by that of its competitors in recent years. Even 
- by the fe When combined with that of Hongkong, which includes imports 


ss, The |e {rom other nations subsequently distributed to Chinese ports, 
British exports to China in 1936 (the last returns available at the 


ai-ping 
piece of J moment of writing) ranked only fourth. On the other hand, ex- 
to have J ports to China from the British Dominions and Colonies, wheat 
in 1g (and timber from Canada, wool from Australia, rubber and tin 
he Re- # and other commodities from the Straits Settlements, have been 

| steadily gaining. The following table gives the values of China’s 
ccepted JF) imports during 1936 from its chief purveyors: 
n Door. 
PRS United States of America...............-2005. U. S. $32,844,775 
Great Britain and Hongkong.................- 22,704,017 
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Under the stimulus of unemployment at home and the abnorm,j 
restrictions on other markets, the British Government was rouse} 
in 1935 to abandon the somewhat Jaissez faire attitude it had fo, 
some years been pursuing in the Far East, and Sir Frederick Leith. 
Ross, the leading financial adviser to the Treasury, was sent 1 
China to see what could be done to improve British trade. It w; 
the time when China was becoming thoroughly alarmed by the 
outrush of silver consequent on the passing of the American 
Silver Purchase Act. Whether Sir Frederick Leith-Ross did or di 
not advise the adoption of a managed currency is a moot point 
He certainly gave it his approval, while the support lent by the 
British Government in instructing the British banks in China to 
hand over their silver stocks to the Chinese Government—a mex. 
ure which earned Nanking’s profound gratitude—had unquestion- 
ably much to do with the subsequent success of the scheme. 

From the darkness and distress of the present tragic and suicid,| 
war one looks back with sadness on those promising days, on the 
subsequent happy arrangements made by China for the liquidation 
of its railway debts, on the almost royal progress through London 
of Dr. H. H. Kung, the Finance Minister, China’s envoy to the JJ 
coronation, on the agreement which had actually been reached in [& 
principle between him and London financial interests for a loan 
of £20 million—when the Japanese soldiers delivered their blow 
at Marco Polo bridge outside Peiping on the night of July 7, and 
the Far East war launched on the descent to Avernus. There is 
little doubt that China’s growing prestige abroad and especially 
its intimacy with Great Britain—in flat defiance of the “Monroe 
Doctrine for China” which Japan had announced in the spring 
of 1934—was a large ingredient in the soldiers’ decision that they 
must strike before China became too strong. 

How Great Britain’s interests in China may be affected by the 
Japanese invasion is likely to depend on the sort of peace that 
Japan eventually managts to make, and the influence which the 
wiser party in Japan may recover for its making. For the moment 
the “Asia for the Asiatics” and “out with the white races” factions 
are supreme, and politicians, press and public are in the grip of 
an insane anti-British passion. The reasons for this are partly 
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fic Affair Great Britain and Japan’s War on China 

abnorm,| psychological, party practical. In their heart of hearts the Japanese 
aS rouse] IME know quite well that they are behaving very badly towards Great 
t had fo, Britain, whose neutrality throughout the war has been unexcep- 
ck Leith. tionable, while they realize that the roots of British interests in 
S sent tp fgge China are far too deeply and widely sunk to be uptorn by violence. 
e. It was Do they also, perhaps, begin to wonder as the war drags on with 
1 by the | no sign of finality and with ever increasing cost to themselves, 
American | whether Great Britain’s imperturbable patience under insult and 
d or dij ME injury is merely because it is waiting until they have exhausted 
ot point, fie themselves enough before it moves? 

t by the There are, however, two directions in which Great Britain might 
Yhina t) [E 20t prove so passive if need for action arose: the Chinese Customs 
a mex. 2nd Hongkong. From its foundation, the Customs has always been 
Juestion. fe linked with the name of Great Britain, which attaches the great- 
e. | est importance to the Inspector-General being, as he always has 
suicidal been, a British subject. If this seems to other nations a selfish at- 
“on the [E titude, they may be invited to ask themselves whether they would 
tidation HE like to exchange a British “I.G.” for a Japanese. The test of the 
London Whole matter is simply this. Though built up and largely staffed 


| by British subjects, the Customs has always been a thoroughly 
© international service, its members recruited from all nations of 
the world. Aud those members have never forgotten that they 


the 
ched in 


a lo 
c re | were servants of the Chinese Government to whom their loyalty 
>, and pe bas been ever of untarnished luster. Does anyone imagine that 
hee % a similar state of affairs would continue if the Customs passed 
recially J under Japanese control? The conditions of trade in Manchuria 
fonroe [even before it was annexed by Japan, the secret rebates and prefer- 
spring ential railway rates given to Japanese traders, are the answer. 
+ hn The danger of a Japanese invasion of Canton serves to show 
how precious Hongkong is to British sentiment. The barren rock 
by the J of a century ago has become the focal point of the trade of South 
+ ie China, as South China was the birthplace of British trade in the 
i‘. oe Far East and has remained the peculiar sphere of British influence. 
sine One hardly imagines that the Japanese soldiers even in their pres- 
a ent mood would be quite so mad as to attack Hongkong. But if 
is ip of *—except in the case of Japanese members of the Chinese Customs Service in Man- 
partly churia, who turned over to “Manchukuo.” 
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they got possession of Canton they could do the colony almog 
irreparable damage. The issue is more than a purely British one. 
it is of international interest. For Hongkong remains the one 
channel through which Western thought and influence can com. 
municate freely with China. In all probability that is really ; 
greater cause of offense to the Japanese than that the Chinese si 
also obtain munitions through Hongkong. For it is essentially 
Western culture in China which they wish to destroy and which it 
is more vitally important to preserve than it has ever been. 

It cannot but be thought that foreign statesmen err when they 
assure the Chinese that they seek nothing from China but trade, 
Looked at from the Chinese standpoint ‘this well-meant assurance 
might almost rank as an insult. Having forced open the doors of 
China, having injected into its constitution the virus of unres, 
revolution, and radical discords, can the West absolve itself from 
the responsibility of bringing some means of assuagement of all the 
trouble it has caused? The only answer possible has been given in 
a variety of ways, though largely by private agencies—by the lay. 
ish American expenditure on missions and education in China; 
by the Boxer Indemnity scholarships in America and Great Britain; 
by the Hongkong University; by the superb Lester Institute of 
tropical disease research at Shanghai; by the munificent Rocke. 
feller Foundation in Peiping. What the Chinese have absorbed 
they have now begun to digest, assimilating Western culture and 
combining it with their own. 

For the moment Peiping lies prone under the Japanese heel; 
in Shanghai all normal life is upset; and all over China colleges 
and schools have been destroyed and wrecked by Japanese bombs 
with a steady persistence which indicates something far worse 
than the mere accident of war. Still Hongkong remains the great- 
est monument of British enterprise in the Far East, the one truly 
open door between China and the world. 

London, January 1938 
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COMMENT AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE MOSCOW TRIALS' 


‘Te forcible seizure of Austria by Hitler has raised the anxious 


} question in the minds and hearts of people throughout the world: What 
F can stop this Fascist advance? At the moment when Hitler’s army was 
' crossing the borders of an independent nation without the formality 
! of declaration of war, the third treason trial ended in Moscow. The evi- 
© dence from the three trials,? and especially from the last one, showed 
: that the Soviet Union had actually stopped the plans for the same kind 
| of treasonable alliance between internal disloyal elements and external 
| Nazism and Fascism as ended Austrian independence. 


Historically, the Moscow trials may be viewed either as an important 


" episode in the history of the Soviet State since 1917, or as a chapter in 
| the history of Fascist aggression which is now in progress. From the 
> latter point of view it is clear that the plots leading to the trials had 
' their basis in reactionary forces outside the Soviet Union. Their de- 
feat, therefore, represents a major victory on the part of the USSR in 
| the struggle of the world’s democracies against international Fascist 
aggression. 


The evidence of the March 1938 trial rounds out the facts brought 


| forward earlier. Harold Denny, New York Times Moscow correspon- 
| dent, said that the trial “makes sense of items in previous trials that we 


had been unable to fathom,” such as the treason charges against Mar- 


. shal Tukhachevsky and his army colleagues, whose military treason 


had been linked by both Bukharin and Yagoda (defendants in the 
March trial) to a general counterrevolutionary plot. Also, the doubts 
raised in the Zinovieff-Kameneff trial of 1936, as to why the Soviet 
police had apparently been ignorant of a long series of attempts to kill 
Stalin and his confréres, were ended by the evidence of the new trial 


This article was written before the Court Proceedings became available. Quota- 
tions were therefore based on cabled newspaper accounts, which are not always 
identical in English translation with the published proceedings. 

*Report of Court Proceedings in the Case of the Anti-Soviet “Bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites” (verbatim), Moscow 1938; Report (verbatim) of Court Proceedings in 
the Case of the Anti-Soviet Trotskyite Center, January 1937; Report (abridged) of 
Court Proceedings in the Case of the Trotskyite-Zinovievite Terrorist Center, August 
1936. Published by the People’s Commissariat of Justice of the USSR. 
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that the chief of police, Yagoda, was involved. Mr. Denny, in fact, came 
to the conclusion that 


Even the most cautious foreign observers who were permitted to x. 
tend this trial seemed to be convinced that at the very least there hai 
been a widespread and dangerous conspiracy to overthrow the Stl; 
regime, that the plot included most of the old Communist party leaders, 
and that Stalin discovered it and scotched it. 


The notable feature of the third trial was that it traced the evidence 
back to the period immediately following the revolution, showing th: 
origin and development of those “alien elements in the living organism 
of the party,” as Rakovsky described his group, the Trotskyites—wt 
were to be needed twenty years later by Hitler and other forces of Fis 
cism. In his description of those early years, this same Rakovsky, former 
Ambassador to Great Britain, said: 


Trotsky entered the Bolshevik Party only a few months prior to the 

October Revolution. His ideology was formed in the struggle agains 
Bolshevism. . . . From the very first moment [after the new revolu. 
tion] we Trotskyites emerged in the roles of antagonists to the Panty 
leadership. 
He mentioned the opposition of Trotsky and his group to Lenin in 
ending the war by the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. He referred to the sup 
port of the Lenin policy by the trade unions, and described the “trad: 
union discussion” as a “test of forces.” “We suffered a defeat,” he said, 
“and immediately adopted a new course, orienting ourselves on foreign 
states. In 1921, Trotsky already issued the first directive for establishing 
criminal contact with the German Intelligence Service.” 

Rakovsky recorded of himself that he was “a double spy”; that he 
had entered into criminal contact with the British Intelligence Service 
in 1924 and with that of the Japanese in 1934. He described the “es 
tablishment of the ‘Bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’” as “‘a marriage 
for money,’ each bringing its own dowry. We Trotskyites,” he claimed, 
“brought our contacts with international secret services.” 

The program of Bukharin, head of the Bloc, but chiefly represents- 
tive of the Rights, was described by this same witness as being 


of course, to restore capitalist relations in two strides: through opening 
gates for free foreign trade, through returning the Kulaks, through liq 
uidating the collective farms, through wide open doors for conces- 
sionary capital. . . . Our ideology was of course a counterrevolutionary 
ideology. We had no political future ahead of us. 


The interlocking of the plans of this internal bloc with the externa 
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Comment and Correspondence 


© Fascist forces was clearly described in the interpretative analysis of the 


J second treason trial of January 1937 given by Newton D. Baker. In an 


address which he made in March 1937, Mr. Baker called Trotsky 
“probably the greatest realist now living.” He decided, after Hitler came 
to power, that “Germany and Japan, driven by great forces over which 


| neither their statesmen nor their people have any control, are going to 


attack Russia and Russia must lose in that war.” Therefore Trotsky in- 


' structed his adherents in Russia to become defeatists in a war with 
’ Germany and Japan. “He made bargains with secret service agents of 


both Japan and Germany that if they would attack Russia and, having 
defeated the Stalinist forces, would put his party, the Trotsky party, in 
power, he would compensate them by allowing Germany to have the 
Ukraine and by allowing Japan to have the northern halt of the Island 
of Sakhalin.” (This territory, according to Mr. Baker, was important 
to Japan because it would provide oil reserves for her ultimate war 
against the United States.) 

This analysis by a distinguished lawyer who, moreover, as Secretary 
of War in the United States during the World War had ample oppor- 
tunity to observe international intrigue, receives additional support from 
the evidence of the third trial. Bukharin testified: 


With the advent of German Fascism to power the top leadership of 
the counterrevolutionary organizations [in the Soviet Union| discussed 
the possibility of using foreign powers in connection with a war situa- 
tion... . Tomsky told me of two variants, one in the case when the 
new government is to be organized during peace time and [one] when 
the government is to be organized during a war. In the latter case, the 
Germans demanded larger economic concessions and territories. I asked 
Tomsky how in this case he envisaged the mechanics of overturning 
the government. He replied that it was the business of the military or- 
ganization which will have to open the frontiers [of the USSR] to the 


Germans. 

Rykov, once Premier and Chairman of the People’s Coramissars, also 
testified to external collaboration—with the Fascist forces in Poland. The 
deal with them included the “creation of ‘an independent White Russia’ 
under the protectorate of Poland,” in exchange for cooperation with 
the Germans to defeat the USSR. It would not seem unlikely that this 
understanding facilitated the Polish-German rapprochement and _pos- 
sibly even brought about that cooperation of the two powers which was 
demonstrated in the Poland-Lithuanian incident of March 1938. 

Participation of the military organization in the dealings with the out- 
side powers was referred to by Wickham Steed, former editor of the 
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Pacific Affairs 


London Times, in an article published in the New York Times three 
weeks after the execution of the eight Soviet generals in June 1937 
In a description of Hitler’s program, dated June 27, 1937, he said thy 
after the humiliations for Germany following the World War, thre 
possibilities confronted that country: the vigorous development of Ger. 
man armaments; the defeat of Soviet Russia in war; or “an agreemen: 
between the Reichswehr and the Red Army, accompanied or followej 
by the establishment of a military dictatorship over the Soviet Union.” 
This statement is of particular interest in view of Bukharin’s testimony 
given above. 

Incidentally, it must be mentioned that in his reference to British 
policy, Mr. Steed showed similar acumen. Hitler’s plans, as he saw them, 
called for “an Anglo-German agreement in the west, provided Britain 
would give Germany a free hand in central-eastern and southeastern 
Europe and leave France to fend for herself.” The refusal of the Cham. 
berlain Government nine months later to do anything about Austria o: 
to agree to prevent a similar invasion of Czechoslovakia was quite in 
accord with this forecast. 

Hitler’s program dovetailed with the plans of the Trotsky group, re. 
inforced by the reactionary Rights, and these plans have been "scotched” 
by the treason trials. Yagoda in his final statement at the March trial 
declared: “The present trial is the apex of the destruction of the coun- 
terrevolution. . . . The Soviet country has won. It has utterly crushed 
the counterrevolution.” 

The democracies, Great Britain, France and the United States, stand 
face to face, as does the Soviet Union, with an onsweeping international 
Fascism represented in the military aggressions and the undeclared 
wars of Italy, Germany and Japan. Wickham Steed said: “Behind Nazi 
denunciations of Bolshevism burns still fiercer her hatred of democratic 
institutions and the liberal outlook.” In this common task of stopping 
these aggressions the democratic western nations must record in cur 
rent history the victory of the Soviet peoples who, because of their unity 
and because of the success of their economic and social development, 
were able to discover and stop this new threat of intervention exactly 
as they triumphed over intervention and counterrevolutionary civil war 
immediately after the Revolution. 

In this respect, it is helpful to remember and to corroborate from con- 
temporary evidence that it was not individuals, least of all the indi- 
viduals on trial, who made the Russian Revolution. It was the masses. 
Albert Rhys Williams wrote of the Russian Revolution in 1921: 
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Comment and Correspondence 


It was the leaders who were irresolute. Three Bolshevik commissars 
left their post at a critical moment. Five others [among whom he 
named three involved in the treason trials of these last three years, 
Zinoviefl, Kameneff, and Rykov] tendered their resignation to the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Bolshevik Party... . The names of the deser- 
ters were pilloried through Russia. Before the blast of indignation from 
the proletarians the commissars scurried back to their posts. 


Of them Lenin said: 


Shame upon these men of little faith who hesitate and doubt, capit- 
ulating to the cries of the bourgeois. Look at the masses. In them there 
js not a shadow of hesitation. 


It was the masses who made the revolution. It is the masses who have 
"developed and saved the Soviet Union. It is the Soviet Union today, 
' made strong because of its firm base among the same masses, that alone 
| among all the great nations has been able to check any of Hitler’s de- 
' dared plans. The Soviet Union has won a victory for the democratic 


nations. 


Mary vAN 
New York, March 1938 


| “ASIATICUS” CRITICIZES “RED STAR OVER CHINA” 


In view of the extraordinary interest aroused in all countries by Edgar 
Snow’s Red Star Over China, we print herewith some correspondence 
| which gives “Asiaticus’” criticism of Snow’s study of the Chinese Com- 
munists, together with a letter from Mr. Snow himself. We have 
considerably condensed all three letters, owing to necessities of space, 
| but trust that in doing so we have not done injustice either to “Asiaticus” 
orto Mr. Snow.—Enpr-or. 


To the Editor of Pactrtc AFFAIRS: 
Sir: 

Edgar Snow, the first foreign writer to enter Chinese Red territory, has 
done in Red Star Over China* an excellent and well documented piece of 
reporting. His book is a unique historical contribution. However, even 
non-partisanship and honest investigation do not necessarily prevent errors 
of outlook and interpretation in presenting facts personally seen and truth- 


* Reviewed in Paciric AFFAIRS, March 1938, pp. 110-113. 
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fully related. When Snow leaves actual reporting and turns to theory, be 
makes many essential mistakes about the Chinese Communist movement, 
the historical position of Soviet China and the Red Army, the Sovie 
Union and Communism in general. 

His fundamental conception is plain: a revolution led by Communiss, 
like that of Soviet China, must necessarily be a proletarian revolution with 
immediate Socialist aims. He found little that could properly be calle) 
Socialism in the Chinese Soviet region, in spite of his emphasis on th: 
enormous revolutionary changes in the Chinese Soviet region. He tends 
to explain this by saying that the agrarian revolution, without acty:! 
Socialist changes, gave the Reds an “immediate basis of support”; they 
could not, while confined in the remote interior, “ ‘try out Communism 
in China,’ which is what some people think the Reds have been attempt 
ing in their little blockaded areas” (p. 212). Obviously, the inference js 
that the Reds would “try out Communism” if they could gain control of 
the great cities. 

This is certainly wrong. The policy of the Chinese Communists makes 
it quite unmistakable that their only immediate aim was to carry through 
that Chinese revolution which was actually going on; which was not a 
Socialist but a nationalist revolution, against imperialist domination, com- 
bined with a bourgeois-democratic revolution aimed at eradicating the 
powerful feudal remnants in rural China and getting rid of the pa- 
triarchal, absolutist reactionaries. The political organization of the 
Chinese Communists (Red Army and Soviets, under Communist leader- 
ship) was never intended for any other purpose. The only difference 
between cooperation with the Kuomintang now and in the former period 
(1926-27) is that there are now Soviet areas in which this movement has 
been under the majority control of workers and peasants ever since the 
Kuomintang, going against Sun Yat-sen’s teachings, compromised with 
imperialism and feudal reaction in 1927. The institution of Soviets 
(meaning Councils) does not imply that China is attempting what Russia 
accomplished in 1917; it is more like the Russian bourgeois-democratic 
revolution of 1905, led by proletarians, which saw the first historical 
appearance of Soviets. 

Nevertheless, Chinese Communism is a model child of Marx. Engels 
once said that Marxism is essentially the doctrine of the conditions neces 
sary for the victory of the workers. The appearance in history of cen- 
tralized, independent national states, with democratic constitutions, is one 
of those conditions, and so is the liberation of the peasants from feudal 
chains. Long before the epoch of Socialist revolution, beginning in 1917, 
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| Comment and Correspondence 


P the struggle against feudal absolutism and for democratic liberties and 


nation 
of the Socialist or Communist movement, an essential step toward the 


al defense against aggressors was part of the “minimum program” 


“maximum program” of proletarian revolution and a Socialist economy. 
Therefore the Chinese Communists, in throwing everything into a strug- 


E gle for national, bourgeois-democratic revolution, are not betraying the 


Socialist revolution but preparing the way for it in the future—although 
it may be a long way from Chinese victory against Japan and over the 
reactionaries in China to a Socialist revolution. 

Snow interprets Chinese Communism as an attempt at Socialist revo- 
lution when he argues (p. 441) that “the assistance expected from the 
world proletariat failed to materialize,” and that “in the Communist 
International Program it is clearly recognized that successful proletarian 


- movements in semi-colonial countries such as China ‘will be possible 
. only if direct support is obtained from the countries in which the 
proletarian dictatorship is established’ (i.e. in the USSR).” As a matter 
~ of fact China is justified in expecting help not only from the world 


; proletariat but from all progressive forces which support democracy, 


peace, and resistance to aggression; and not only from the USSR but 
from all democratic and peace-loving peoples—not necessarily through 


intervention, but through international collaboration to prevent imperial- 


ist intervention. 


It is a mistake to suggest, as Snow does (p. 212), that the Chinese 
Communists used land redistribution merely as a maneuver to gain the 
power that would enable them to press forward to thoroughgoing Social- 
ist changes, including collectivization. The liberation of the Chinese 
peasantry was an aim in itself, because the peasantry will follow any 
political party that is ready to fight for the relief of peasant misery. 
Imperialist conquerors and their reactionary Chinese agents are the worst 
enemies of peasant liberation. It is quite different with great numbers 
of the smaller Chinese bourgeoisie and the intelligentsia; and so long 
as they are willing to abolish feudal exaction and tax extortion as part 
of their program for national salvation and democratic reform, the 
peasants will not hesitate to follow them. Snow believes that the Kuomin- 


_ tang would not “sign its own death-warrant” (p. 445) by genuinely 


realizing bourgeois democracy; but the Chinese nation can only sur- 
Vive through unification and immense sacrifices on the part of all classes, 
especially the peasaniry, and therefore if the Kuomintang, as the party 
of the bourgeoisie, were to prevent the sweeping reforms that are neces- 
sary if China is to survive, it really would be signing its own death- 
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warrant. In a time of general sacrifice, the ruling party can only retain 
leadership if it considers the interests of those whom it calls on to {), 
low it. Snow himself makes it clear (p. 445) that “some recognition gj 
the demands of the majority will have to be made by the tiny minority 
which now monopolizes the State economy and policing power.” . 

But no “tiny minority” can enforce its will over the majority in 
China, in present circumstances. The Japanese want nothing bette; 
than to cooperate with all internal enemies of progress and rejuvenation 
in China, and therefore those who lead the Chinese cannot afford 
isolate themselves from the great majority of the nation. The Chines 
Communists, as the party of the workers and poor peasants, have com 
to the fore not because they are under the delusion that the peasants 
can thus easily be made into fighters for Socialism, but because of their 
vital interest in a complete victory of national and bourgeois-democraty 
revolution, which must be established before the goal of Socialism can 
become an actual political issue. Even if the bourgeoisie were to sur- 
render to imperialism, leaving the Communists in complete power in all 
of China that remained unconquered, an immediate “thoroughgoing’ 
Socialist revolution would not be a practical question, because such a 
Communist government would still consist only of the executives repre- 
senting the majority of the Chinese people, in a struggle still focused 
on national independence and peasant liberation, even though the pro- 
letariat might have the hegemony in a union of workers, peasants, and 
the small bourgeoisie. 

What Snow evidently has in view is the Socialist revolution in the 
Soviet Union. In Russia, however, the proletariat was already in the 
vanguard. Not only had there already been successive stages of revolu: 
tion, but there was a more mature base, nationally, socially and eco 
nomically. The coliectivization of rural economy in the Soviet Union 
came after a proletarian revolution, when the key economic positions 
had been in Socialist hands for more than a decade. The struggle for 
bourgeois-democratic revolution and national independence, which may 
yet take decades in China, was already over in the Soviet Union. Snow 
evidently realizes this but he seems to think the Chinese Communists 
may have a short-cut scheme and that “the victory of the revolution in 
China may hinge on the.ability of the U.S.S.R. . . . to make the tran- 
sition from a program of Socialism in one country to Socialism in al 
countries, to world revolution” (p. 449). 

Disregarding Snow’s evidently confused idea of the program of “So 
cialism in one country” and his implication that somehow this hinders 
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§ “socialism in all countries,” or world revolution, it may be pointed out 


that even if the Soviet Union should change its mind and begin to 


© promote “Socialism in all countries,” beginning with China, the fact 
| would still remain that Socialism cannot be constructed in China until 


| imperialist aggression has been defeated and the bourgeois-democratic 
> revolution completed. Marx, in the preface to Capital, states that: 


One nation can learn from others, and should do so. When a society 


F has discovered the natural laws which regulate its own movement, it 
> can neither overleap the natural phases of evolution, nor shuffle them out 
© of the world by decrees. But this much, at least, it can do: it can shorten 


and lessen the birth-pangs. (International Publishers, N. Y., 1929, p. 864.) 


The Soviet Union has always offered to China the opportunity, when- 
ever China might be willing to take it, to make use of Soviet revolu- 
tionary experience for the national liberation of China. According to 
Snow, however: 


... the Soviet Union in fact did not extend to the Chinese comrades 
the promised “assistance and support of the proletarian dictatorship” in 


' any degree commensurate with the need. On the contrary, the great 


help, amounting to intervention, which the Soviet Union gave to Chiang 
Kai-shek until 1927 had the objective influence of bringing into power 
the most reactionary elements of the Kuomintang. Of course, the render- 
ing of direct aid to the Chinese Communists after 1927 became quite 
incompatible with the position adopted by the U.S.S.R.—and here is 
the well-known contradiction between the immediate needs of the na- 
tional policy of the Soviet Union and the immediate demands of the 
world revolution—for to do so would have been to jeopardize by the 
danger of international war the whole program of Socialist construction 
in one country. Nevertheless, it must be noted that the influence of this 
factor on the Chinese revolution was very great. (p. 441.) 


He goes on to describe the Chinese Communists, “deprived of an ally,” 
continuing “to struggle alone for the ‘hegemony of the bourgeois revolu- 
tion.’ 

Presumably Snow uses “bourgeois revolution” in inverted commas 
because he cannot see that the Chinese revolution is bourgeois, and 
doubts whether the Chinese Communists see it that way. Probably his 
inference is that this is all “tactics,” aimed at eventual Communist leader- 
ship of a Socialist revolution. This prevents him both from seeing the 
historical function of the Kuomintang when it was struggling against 
the old Peking Government, the warlord scourge and imperialist inter- 
vention, and from seeing that the Communists joined the Kuomintang 
solely in order to advance this struggle—just as Marx and Engels sup- 
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ported the German bourgeois revolution of 1848. The Kuomintang’ 
accession to power meant a historical advance for China, even thougi 


the Communists could not prevent the reactionary elements within th. : 
Kuomintang from taking advantage of this. The Soviet Union was no: - 
responsible for this turn of events. Its advisors were not attached 1 P 
Chiang Kai-shek merely personally, but to the National Governmen JB a 
and the elected leadership of the Kuomintang and the Army. They tt 
supported the Kuomintang majority in advocating a centralized ciyjlian fc 
government, controlled by the Kuomintang, not by the Army. Chiang 
Kai-shek opposed the transfer of the National Government, to sti P 
Borodin was attached, from Canton to Wuhan; his moves against this tg 
Government and the eventual surrender of the Kuomintang opposition, te 
leading to abandonment of Sun Yat-sen’s policy of cooperation with tt 
workers and peasants and the Communist Party, brought Soviet adyisor. ti 
ship to the Kuomintang to an end. This advisorship, from 1923 to 1927, ‘ 
had represented aid not merely to the Chinese Communists but to the s, 
Chinese national revolution. p 
The Chinese Red Army began its existence with the military uprising U 
at Nanchang in 1927, with which Communism, according to Snow, I 
“first became an independent force in China” (p. 51). It had really been d 
an independent force, however, from the moment the Communist Part i 
of China was founded. It was prominent in cooperation with the R 
Kuomintang until 1927; in the Shanghai general strike of 1925; in the t 
1925-26 strike and boycott against Hongkong; in the armed uprising, y 
together with the Nationalist Army, against Chang Tsung-chang’s hordes i 
before Shanghai in 1927. In the subsequent 10 years, just as much as in k 


the present cooperation in the national war of resistance, the Chinese 
Communists have directed their activities mainly toward the national 
and bourgeois-democratic revolution; and this does not in the least 
contradict their function as an independent class force aiming historically 
toward Socialist revolution. Marx and Engels began to make the work- 
ing class conscious of its historical position and mission by cooperating 
with all democratic forces, and taught it to rely on its own strength and 
not to follow the other classes blindly even in the course of this coopera- 
tion. Their teaching was: cooperation with the bourgeoisie when it 
works against feudalism and for democracy, and resistance to it when 
it compromises with reaction and betrays democracy. 

In compliance with these principles, the Chinese Communists regarded 
the Kuomintang’s abandonment of the revolutionary policies of Sun 
Yat-sen, in 1927, as a menace to the national and bourgeois-democratic 
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revolution. They have struggled, ever since, to reinstate these policies 
throughout the nation. They believe (p. 77) that the decade since 1927 
“has richly validated their thesis that national independence and de- 


| mocracy (which the Kuomintang also set as its objective) cannot be 


achieved in China without an anti-imperialist policy externally and an 


| agrarian revolution internally.” Surely this means that, while changing 


their tactics to suit different situations, they have continuously fought 
for the national and bourgeois democratic revolution. 

Has the Communist International (of which the Chinese Communist 
Party is a member) failed to help Chinese Communists, and has assis- 
tance from the Soviet Union and the world proletariat “failed to ma- 
terialize,” as Snow suggests? He sees the reason for this “failure” in 


» the “well-known contradiction between the immediate needs of the na- 


tional policy of the Soviet Union and the immediate demands of the 
world revolution,” thus making the Comintern “a kind of bureau of the 
Soviet Union” (pp. 478 and 441). Would Snow also say that the world 
proletariat is an institution of the Soviet Union? To him the Soviet 
Union under Stalin has been responsible for changing the Communist 
International by “transition from an organization of international incen- 
diaries into an instrument of national policy of the Soviet Union” (p. 376). 
He speaks of the Comintern as having to “limp along as a kind of poor 
stepchild which might be officially disinherited whenever it did any- 
thing malaprop” (p. 479). This is a characterization of the Comintern 
which will be acclaimed by outright Fascists as well as by the Trotsky- 
ites. Snow’s failure to see the working out of the historical process, 
however, has already been corrected by Mao Tse-tung, who in an inter- 
view with Snow (p. 167) declares that “the Communist Party of China 
was, is and will ever be, faithful to Marvist-Leninism.” The truth is 
that the Chinese Communist Party, as an integral part of the Comin- 
tern, has learned the revolutionary theory and practice for which the 
Comintern stands. By fighting in the vanguard of the actual Chinese 
Revolution it has carried forward China’s struggle for liberation from 
imperialism and aggression; a cause in which national independence and 
the people’s livelihood are combined; a cause which is not only China’s 
but that of all workers, all over the world, and which has consistently 
been upheld by the Comintern. Therefore the Chinese Communists to- 
day represent not only the workers and peasants of China, but the entire 
nation, in their fight for national liberation, and therefore they stand 
for democratic freedom as a whole. 

Though representing a partisan view, these remarks may perhaps be 
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useful toward the establishment of a real understanding of the Position 
and character of the present program of the Chinese Communist Party, 


“ASIATICUS” 
Shanghai, January 1938 


EDGAR SNOW REPLIES 


To the Editor of Paciric AFFars: 
Sr: 

I appreciate the privilege of having seen an advance copy of the long 
remarks on my book, Red Star Over China, by “Asiaticus.” My first re. 
action was sheer amazement that anyone could read my book and 
emerge from the task with impressions so directly antipodal to those 
which I hoped to convey. Unfortunately, “Asiaticus” approaches my 
book chiefly as theorist; but it seems to me a not entirely scientific use 
of theory to develop his criticism not on the basis of what I actually 
wrote, but on his own theory of what I really meant to write. 

“Asiaticus” desired to prove that the Chinese Communists did not in 
the past, and do not now, propose to establish Socialism in China, but 
only bourgeois democracy. This is all right, for no doubt some people 
still believe that the Communists want to create Communism in China 
in the next five minutes (not that they wouldn’t like to, at that, if it were 
possible!), The thesis of the bourgeois-democratic revolution is not origi- 
nal with “Asiaticus”; he assumes that I have never heard of it, and do 
not accept it. The main burden of his criticism is that what I really 
meant to say was that the Chinese Communists strive to seize power 
and immediately construct Socialism. Yet nowhere in my book do | 
take such a position. What does the book actually say? In the last chap 
ter, which is the only section dealing avowedly with theory, and that of 
necessity but briefly, I wrote: 


A popular and never-dying notion of the Communist movement in 
China is that it is anti-capitalist in the sense that it does not see the 
necessity for a period of bourgeois or capitalist economy, but wants right 
away to proclaim Socialism. This is rubbish. Every pronouncement ot 
the Communists has shown clearly that they recognize the “bourgeois 
character” of the present revolution. The struggle has been not over the 
nature of the revolution so much as over the nature of its leadership. 
The Communists recognize that the duties of that leadership are to 
realize, as quickly as possible, two primary historic tasks: first, to over- 
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throw foreign imperialism and establish national independence (that is, 
iiberate China from its semi-colonial status); second, to overthrow the 

wer of the landlords and gentry, and establish democracy (that is, 
iiberate the masses from “semi-feudalism”). 

Only after those tasks have been accomplished, the Communists fore- 
xe, will it be possible to move toward Socialism. 

But how can these victories be won? For a while the Communists 
hoped to win them wth the bourgeoisie. But when the counter-revolu- 
tion occurred in 1927, when the Kuomintang (the party of the landlords 
and bourgeoisie) abandoned the revolutionary method against both im- 
perialism and “feudalism,” they became convinced that “only a worker- 

asant democratic dictatorship, under the hegemony of the proletariat” 
could lead the bourgeois revolution—which in China did not assume a 
definitive form immediately after the overthrow of the imperial 
monarchy, but only at the time of the Great Revolution—1925-27. 

The Communists saw that the Chinese capitalist class was not a true 
bourgeoisie, but a “colonial bourgeoisie.” It was a “compradore class” 
with the character of an excrescence of the foreign and finance monopoly 
capitalism which it primarily served. It was too weak to lead the revolu- 
tion. It could, in fact, achieve the conditions of its own freedom only 
through the fulfillment of the anti-imperialist movement, the elimination 
of foreign domination. But only the workers and peasants could lead 
such a revolution to its final victory. And the Communists intended that 
the workers and peasants should not turn over the fruits of that victory 
to the neo-capitalists whom they were thus to release, as had happened 
in France, Germany, Italy—everywhere in fact, except in Russia. Indeed, 
they should retain power throughout a kind of “N.E.P.” period, a brief 
epoch of “controlled capitalism” and then a period of State capitalism, 
followed at last by a speedy transition into Socialist construction, with 
the help of the U.S.S.R. All this is indicated quite clearly in Fundamental 
Laws of the Chinese Soviet Republic. 

“The aim of the driving out of imperialism, and destroying the 

Kuomintang,” repeated Mao Tse-tung in 1934, “is to unify China, to 
bring the bourgeois democratic revolution to fruition, and to make it 
possible to turn this revolution into a higher stage of Socialist revolution. 
This is the task of the Soviet.” (pp. 437-438.) 
This is no doubt inadequate, but it seems to state very clearly that even 
had the Reds seized power they would have had no hope of instantly 
creating a Socialist Utopia. Yet evidently “Asiaticus” thinks that the book 
does not mean what it says here and elsewhere (the thesis is also ex- 
plained on pp. 76-80), but that what I actually meant to say was that 
the Communists want “right away to proclaim Socialism”—despite my 
description of such notions as “rubbish.” 

In the above-quoted chapter I endeavored to explain how and why the 
Communists broke with the Kuomintang in 1927, the nature of the 
armed struggle for power in the next ro years, and finally the basis on 
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which the Communists engaged in a common struggle with the Kuomip. 
tang against Japan. The unprecedented intensification of the imperialis 
invasion was the main reason for the present reconciliation between the 
opposing class forces represented by the Communists and the Kuomiy. 
tang, but the question of the hegemony of the revolution remains iy 
abeyance, depending on the outcome of the war. 

“Asiaticus” does not seem to understand this question of hegemony 
of the revolution very clearly. He thinks that the Communists were 
fighting only for the bourgeois-democratic revolution, and that the 
Kuomintang fought for it too. If that were so it would be impossible 
to explain the past decade of civil war. Actually they were both fighting 
for that, but also for something more. They fought also over the rel 
issue of the hegemony of power, over whether the Chinese revolution 
was to be a “worker-peasant democratic dictatorship under the hegemon 
of the proletariat,’ or whether it was to resolve into a dictatorship under 
the hegemony of the Kuomintang. During their armed struggle ior 
power (1927-1936) the Chinese Communists never conceded the role of 
leadership of the revolution to the Kuomintang—any more than the 
latter conceded it to the Communists. It was only after the submission 
of the Red Army last August to the high command of the Central Gov- 
ernment—in which the hegemony was clearly not proletarian—that the 
Communists recognized the leadership of the bourgeoisie in the present 
stage (the struggle for national independence) of the still uncompleted 
revolution. 

It is therefore not quite correct to say, as “Asiaticus” does, that in the 
past the “only immediate aim” of the Chinese Communists was the 
realization of the bourgeois-democratic revolution. Throughout the 
period of the Soviets and civil war the Communists’ “immediate aims” 
were to complete the anti-imperialist, anti-feudal, bourgeois-cemocratic 
revolution, and also to complete it in the form of the worker-peasant 
democratic dictatorship under the hegemony of the proletariat. Or, as 
this was expressed in the Constitution of the Chinese Soviet Republic 
itself: 


It shall be our task to finally establish this dictatorship throughout 
China. It shall be the aim of this dictatorship to destroy all feudal 
survivals, to annihilate the might of the warlords in China [among 
whom the Communists then classified Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomin- 
tang armies—E. $.] to unite China, systematically, to limit the develop 
ment of capitalism, to build up the economy of the state, to develop the 
class-consciousness and organization of the proletariat, to rally to its 
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banner the broad masses of the village poor, in order to effect the transi- 
tion to the dictatorship of the proletariat.” (Italics mine—E. S.)* 


“ssiaticus’” trouble is that he ignores the significance of the new stage 
a the Chinese Revolution, and in the relations between the Kuomintang 
and the Communist Party, which began with the actual achievement of 
the United Front. But even though the present anti-imperialist struggle 
against Japan, which is manifestly revolutionary war, has been initiated 
by, and is still under the hegemony of, the bourgeoisie, with the loyal 
cooperation of the Communists, it is a grave error in dialectical thinking 
to imply from this that the Communists would not be prepared, if con- 
ditions imposed the task upon them, to accept the full hegemony of the 
revolutionary war themselves. 

It is a mistake to assume that during the civil war the Communists 
were fighting for the bourgeois-democratic revolution for the bourgeoisie. 
On the contrary, they were from the beginning of the Soviet movement 
to its end fighting for proletarian hegemony of the revolution of the 
bourgeoisie, and for the ultimate (“maximum program”) realization of 
Communist society, and this remains today a goal which gives to the 
Marxist-Leninist proletarian leadership its invincible morale and revo- 
lutionary determination. “The Communist Party will never abandon its 
aims of Socialism and Communism,” as Mao Tse-tung recently said: 


It will still pass through the stage of democratic revolution of the bour- 
geoisie to attain the stages of Socialism and Communism. The Com- 
munist Party retains its own program and its own policies. The party 
program is Socialism and Communism and this is different from the 
San Min Chu I. Its policy program is more thorough compared with 
those of any other party and clique within this country, but it does not 
fundamentally contradict the program of the San Min Chu I.+ 


999 


“Asiaticus’” error is that he does not distinguish between this role of 
hegemony and the nature of the next stage of the Chinese revolution 
itself. Chen Tu-hsiu suffered from some such view in 1927, when he 
advocated that the Communists submit to the Kuomintang and bour- 
geois hegemony of the revolution, and later on the Trotskyists em- 
phasized the same view. They ignored the validity of the Chinese Soviets 
(which they regarded as peasant rebellion merely) because they denied 
the possibility of the proletarian role of hegemony in such a worker- 
peasant movement, and its ability to realize the tasks of bourgeois- 
democratic revolution. “Asiaticus” evidently does not take that position, 


*Cf. Yakhontoff, The Chinese Soviets, 1934. Appendices. 
+ Report to the Communist Party (Yenan, April 10, 1937). 
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because he approves of the Soviets as progressive, but his inadequate 
conception of the Communists’ aim for hegemony of power leaves un 
explained one deep side of the nature and intensity of revolutionay 
struggle in China during the pre-United Front epoch. 

As concerns the remainder of “Asiaticus’” review, which attempts 
to interpret the historic relationship between the Comintern, the Sovi 
Union, and the Chinese Communist Party, it must be apparent that this 
poses very great questions, which are changing in their nature each day. 
It is introduced by “Asiaticus” in such a manner as to require lengthy 
discussion, or none at all, and I feel I have already more than exhausted 
the courtesy of your space. It does not seem to me, however, that “Asiati 
cus” correctly represents my attitude toward the Comintern and th 
Soviet Union, which is objective, I hope, and somewhat critical, but not 
antagonistic nor unfriendly, as one might conclude from his review. 

Red Star would in any event have been a book far short of perfection, 
but because it was completed before the Sino-Japanese war broke out it 
is all the more subject to alteration. There are errors of fact 4n it, and 
doubtless errors of judgment and analysis, and some of these concern 
the Soviet Union; but none of them represent a hardened prejudice. The 
views I have expressed are subject to revision. I do not claim to be a 


trained Marxist; I am only an amateur at theory, and I am anxious to be 
corrected in this respect, as in others. But the charge that I believe the 
Chinese Communist movement “can only be one” with “immediate 
Socialist aims” would, if it were true, destroy any value my book might 
otherwise possess, and I am unable to let it go unchallenged. 


Epcar Sxow 
Shanghai, January 1938 


“ASIATICUS” HOLDS HIS GROUND 


To the Editor of Pactric AFFAIRS 
Sir: 

I must congratulate Edgar Snow on admitting that his views do not 
represent a hardened prejudice. However, my criticisms of his erroneous 
conceptions of the character of the Chinese Revolution are only confirmed 
by his reply. He quotes his own statement that the Chinese capitalist 
class was “not a true bourgeoisie,” but a “colonial bourgeoisie,” and 
therefore was “too weak to lead the revolution.” I cannot grasp how 
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bourgeoisie subjected to foreign or colonial domination ceases to be a 
true bourgeoisie. We know from history that even in independent coun- 
ries like Germany, Tsarist Russia and Japan the bourgeoisie did not 
kad the bourgeois-democratic revolutions, but surrendered politically to 
feudal, absu'utist forces, being satisfied with economic domination for 
itself. It might happen, however, that a “colonial bourgeoisie,” if denied 
economic expansion and national independence, might be forced to lead 
the national bourgeois revolution in spite of its peculiar weakness in 
such a situation. This weakness could only be overcome by arousing 
the masses of people to democratic action. This was the idea of Sun 
Yat-sen, who was both an anti-imperialist and a democratic leader. In 
justice to Sun Yat-sen it must be pointed out that, contrary to Snow’s 
opinion, the theory of the Chinese bourgeois revolution being at the same 
time a revolution against imperialist domination was not only clarified 
and developed by the Communist Party but also profoundly realized and 
taught by Sun Yat-sen himself. It had a foremost place in his revolu- 
tionary policies and the San Min Chu I. 

Snow states that I make the mistake of assuming that the “Commu- 
nists were fighting for the bourgeois-democratic revolution for the bour- 
geoisie.” It is he who is utterly mistaken, not I. The ourgeois-democratic 
revolution is historically both for the bourgeoisie and for the expansion 
of the capitalist order; just as the proletarian revolution is both for the 
proletariat anc! for Socialist transformation. He states in his book that 
the idea that the Communists were fighting for the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution for the bourgeoisie imputes “futility to the heroic sacrifices 
of thousands of lives in the struggle to assure the Socialist future for 
China.” Here I can only refer him to the heroic sacrifices during the 
bourgeois-revolutionary periods of the American War of Independence 
and the Civil War; to the sacrifices made for the French Revolution 
and the sacrifices made by workers and peasants during the long-drawn- 
out period of bourgeois revolution in Russia, in 1905 and again in 1917. 

The split in the Chinese revolutionary United Front in 1927 occurred 
because the Kuomintang compromised with feudal forces and with im- 
perialism, and turned against the democratic forces of the workers and 
peasants and the small bourgeoisie of the cities. In so doing it sur- 
rendered its former position of leadership in the national bourgeois revo- 
lution. It was the Communists who continued the fight. In so doing they 
took over the leadership of the revolution, but the historical character 
of the revolution remained the same, and the Communists were not 
“fighting for that but also for something more.” The workers and peas- 
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ants were not fighting “for the bourgeoisie,” but for their own nation; 
and democratic freedom, and the relief of their own misery. This is wha 
gives the proletariat the interest to struggle to assure a Socialist future. 
However, their economic and political interests combine with the bou;. 
geois aim for economic and political domination, because this aim means 
the overthrowing of the combined forces of feudalism and of imperialis 
domination. It is characteristic of the period of bourgeois-democratic 
revolution that all democratic forces follow the leadership which actually 
exists and really /eads the revolution. The necessity for proletarian leader. 
ship, and the possibility of realizing it, arise only when the bourgeoisie 
does not lead the revolution, or actually oppose it, by submitting to feudal 
forces, or to feudal forces combined with or led by imperialist aggressors. 
Even so, proletarian leadership, or the hegemony of the proletariat among 
the democratic forces, does not mean opposing the existence of the 
bourgeoisie as a class, or preventing it from rejoining the revolutionary 
front. It is only a continuation of the revolution which the bourgeoisi 
has betrayed, in contradiction to its own class interests. It is only in a 
proletarian revolution, aimed at overthrowing the bourgeoisie and realiz- 
ing Socialism, that it is impossible to consider the interests of the bour- 
geois class. 

In speaking of “immediate Socialist aims,” I did not of course mean 
“springing into Socialism right away.” I simply defined the historical 
character and mission of a proletarian revolution. Snow states that the 
Chinese Communists, after attaining power, would have to go through 
an “N.E.P.” period of controlled capitalism, leading first to state capital- 
ism and then to a speedy transition to Socialist construction, with the 
help of the USSR. This however does not mean retaining power, 
which is characteristic of proletarian hegemony in a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution. It applies to the position of the proletariat under a proletarian 
dictatorship, acquired by the victory of Socialist revolution. The N.EP. 
period in the Soviet Union, and that of controlled capitalism and state 
capitalism, were only possible after the victory of Socialist revolution. 
The Russian Communists, in aiming for this revolution, never concealed 
its character or confused it with bourgeois-democratic revolution. On 
the contrary, they pointed out the fundamental difference in character 
and historical sequence of ‘these two kinds of revolution. During the 
earlier bourgeois-revolutionary period they made heroic sacrifices for 
decades, following a clear and distinct revolutionary theory about the 
aims and possibilities open to the democratic forces within the frame of 
bourgeois revolution. The theory of the Chinese Communists is in no 
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way different. They have always aimed at the realization of the national 
jourgeois-democratic revolution, which is the only one within the scope 
of historical realism in China today, It is true that their party program 
represents not only “something more,” but very much more. The propa- 
ganda for their final aims will always express this aim, which is confined 
to the direct interests of the workers and poor peasantry and does not 
apply to the interests of the broad democratic front of a national bour- 
geois revolution. Any attempt, open or covert, to introduce the struggle 
for this “something more” during the fight for bourgeois national revolu- 
tion would mean the isolation of the proletariat and the Communists 
from the national and democratic revolutionary front. This has been 
further emphasized by the new developments of which Snow speaks. 
The Chinese bourgeois revolution, aiming at unification, centralization 
and the national independence of China, as well as at peasant liberation 
and democratic victory, means the revolutionary creation of a modern 
state. As such it is distinctly different from the later period of struggle 
to realize Socialist revolution for China. 

In 1905 Lenin foresaw that, in the event of the overthrow of Tsarism 
by the bourgeois-democratic revolution, there would be a long period 
of democratic rule in Russia with a bourgeois-democratic republic, but 
under a government of workers and peasants. By 1917, however, the 
situation had become quite different. The Russian bourgeoisie had by 
then attained full economic domination, and to a great extent political 
power also, under the Tsarist regime, which took part in an imperialist 
aggressive war in the interests of the Russian bourgeoisie. The collapse 
of Tsarism was thus the beginning of a revolutionary crisis directed 
against both imperialist war and the rule of the bourgeoisie, and accord- 
ingly the belated achievement of peasant liberation offered direct support 
for the victory of Socialist revolution. 

The enormous difference between this and the present revolutionary 
issue in China is obvious. The main interests of the Chinese nation are 
still unification, centralization and national independence, which had 
been attained in Russia long before 1905, by which time the Russian 
bourgeois landlord regime was suppressing and exploiting other nation- 
alities. Finally, there is in China the revolutionary bourgeois party and 
a government created by revolution, as well as a very broad mass of 
small bourgeoisie-and intelligentsia, whose aim is complete unification 
and centralization, and the national identity which is menaced by the 
imperialist aggressor. In Russia, the revolutionary organization of the 
workers had already become the only leadership in the bourgeois-demo- 
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cratic revolution against Tsarism. The main problem for Chinese Com. 
munists and their main tactical question ever since their existence as , 
party is, therefore, not competition for leadership but the duty of assy. 
ing, as the most conscious of the democratic forces, that the national 
bourgeois-democratic revolution shall actually proceed under conditions 
of the broadest possible cooperation and unity of all democratic forces, 
They must make full use of every possibility of achieving a free China, 
nationally organized as a democracy of the whole people. Then and only 
then can the issue of attaining “something more”—social freedom for 
the proletariat and the poor, led by a powerful working class in an in. 
dustrialized China—become actual and urgent. There is no doubt that 
this will finally be attained, for the historical progress of the Chinese 
nation will not stop with the victory of national bourgeois revolution, 
but will only proceed more rapidly. 

Snow has called me a theorist and he speaks of himself as an amateur, 
Theory is nothing but knowledge of the essential facts and knowledge 
of how to apply them. To be an amateur is not an advantage but a 
handicap, especially for a writer who has done and is doing such valua- 
ble work as Edgar Snow in the cause of China’s struggle for freedom. 
I hope he will overcome the handicap—the sooner the better! 


“ASIATICUS” 


WHAT KOREA PAYS FOR JAPANESE RULE 


As A supplement to Professor Yanaihara’s discussion, in this 
issue, of Japan’s administrative policies in Korea, the following details 
are of special interest. They are taken from Japanese statistical sources 
and were published in an article on “The Colonial Rear of Japanese 
Imperialism,” by I. Plyshevskii and S. Kruglov, in Pacific Ocean (July- 
Dec. 1937), the quarterly issued by the Pacific Cabinet of the Institute of 
World Economics and Politics in the Academy of Science of the USSR. 

Japan’s capital investment in Korea amounts to two milliard yen, most 
of it significant for strategic purposes; 30 per cent is invested in trans 
port. Railways are being extended, ports enlarged and industries set up 
that are of immediate military value. Korea is treated as a source of 
agricultural and other raw materials, and as it is predominantly an 
agricultural country, the ownership of the land is of special significance. 

In 1910, the year of annexation, Japanese owned 100,000 #0 of land. 
This has now risen to 750,000 to, about 17 per cent of all cultivated 
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land; and even so, the statistics are far from complete. The best rice 
and cotton lands belong to Japanese landlords and the Government- 
General. Landlords comprise 3.5 per cent of the population and hold 
50 per cent of the cultivated land, making a total of about 70 per cent 
held by either Japanese or Korean landlords, The working peasant popu- 
lation of 15 million is left with about one million to, or from 25 to 30 
per cent of the cultivated land. In 1919, 50 per cent of all land in culti- 
vation was rented; by 1936 this had risen to about 60 per cent. On 
irrigated land, 65 per cent of the cultivators are tenants and 35 per cent 
proprietors; on dry land, the proportion is 47 per cent to 53 per cent. 
About 20 per cent of all peasants are partly tenants, who are listed as 
having some land of their own. 

Not less than 85 per cent of the peasants, therefore, are landless or 
part-tenants. There are 1,255,954 tenant households and 894,381 part- 
tenant households, and there is a special class of “squatters” amounting 
to 126,000 families or 623,000 people—peasants who have been driven 


| from their lands and have taken to the wooded regions of North Korea. 


The number of landowning peasants is decreasing. Peasant indebtedness 
to the banks amounted in 1935 to a milliard yen, and land is passing 
steadily into the hands of landlords, especially the Japanese. The prop- 
erty of landlords and the Government-General is put out to rent, usually 
in return for not less than 60 per cent of the crop. As the peasant also 
pays for fertilizers and irrigation, the real rent is about go per cent of 
the crop. 

Comparative figures for 1930 and 1934, from different prefectures, con- 
firm the rapid shrinkage of proprietorship and the increase of both 
tenantry and part-tenantry. Government figures, obviously understated, 
list 2,975 disputes over rent for 1933, rising to 7,544 in 1934 and 21,036 
in the first six months of 1935—although there has been a law of com- 
pulsory arbitration since 1933. A Japanese article noted that 1,733,797 
Korean households were in debt in 1935; 75 per cent of them were 
tenants. The Koreans are called “spring and autumn paupers,” because 
of the extreme privation which forces them into debt at the time of the 
spring sowing, and again after the harvest, in order to feed themselves. 

Whole provinces face starvation, the people living on bean-cake (from 
which the oil has been pressed), bran, and even bark. In 1935 the entire 
population of one province did not have enough to live on, and 150,000 
people were living on bark. In six districts of another province, 38,275 
people were starving, and at the beginning of the sowing season had no 
seed and had eaten up the vegetable refuse ordinarily used for fertilizer. 
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In another province over 40 per cent of the peasants were starving, As 
a result of such conditions, scattered data indicate an infant mortaliy 
rate of 50 per cent. The consumption of rice per person is barely hai 
that of Japan, and is decreasing as the Koreans eat inferior substitutes 
while the export of rice to Japan increases. . 

The steady fall of wages contributes to the process of exploitation, 
The Korean geis only half the wages that a Japanese gets for the sam 
work, Full statistics for recent years are not available, but in 1935 skilled 
crucible-tenders were getting 0.95 yen for a 12-hour day. Workers ip 
other concerns were getting from 0.45 to 0.60 yen. The real wage js 
even less, because part of it goes to a labor-contractor. Women are paid 
much less. A Korean publication of 1935 reports women running away 
from the barracks of a textile concern because of low wages; newly 
engaged women operatives were also running away, dissatisfied with 0.0 
yen for a 12-hour day. In a spinning mill, 200 women struck for 0.30 
instead of 0.17 yen for an 11-hour day. In a rubber factory, women 
workers demanded a minimum of 0.60 yen for girls over 15, with 0.70 
for skilled operatives. The average factory wage is 0.40 yen. 

Inhuman treatment leads to strikes which often resemble insurrec. 
tions. The article lists a number of them, including some in 1937. It is 
notable that Japanese workers have begun to make common cause with 
the Koreans, in spite of efforts to split them, and that workers in dif- 
ferent occupations strike in sympathy with each other. 

Japanese rule represses every manifestation of national consciousness 
and “ideological activity.” In March 1935, only 840,000 out of 2,700,000 
children of school age were receiving elementary education. Of 1,821 
pupils ceasing to attend 128 elementary schools, go per cent left because 
they could not pay the fees. Courses for illiterates arranged by members 
of Korean organizations and newspapers are forbidden. 

The Korean people bitterly resist this economic, cultural and n2- 
tional subjection. According to the Japanese press, 15,000 partisans wert 
active in North Korea in 1937. At the beginning of that year a Japanese 
paper noted with regret 34 raids in which 1,737 men took part. At 
the end of 1936 a special conference of police and gendarme officials was 
called and detachments of regular troops, under the command of a staf 
colonel, were sent out to deal with the partisans. The Korean press is 
full of news of the arrest of people of the working class. 

There is a strong anti-war movement in Korea. Hundreds of people are 
imprisoned for distributing posters, but others take their places. Out 
of 38 people arrested as members of a committee of Red teachers, in one 
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place, g were teachers, 11 peasants, 7 students, 1 a worker and 4 journal- 
ists. In recent years the numbers of police, prisons and detention cells 
have been increased. In 1935 an auxiliary police force of 200,000 was 


S organized among “peace maintenance societies,” firemen, reservists and 


young men’s leagues. Extra police detention cells are especially needed 
in North Korea, “where the underground movement is gaining strength. 
Political offenders are now being put in barns and warehouses for lack 
of accommodation.” 

In spite of all this, the Korean partisans are able to keep up a real 
war. The New York Times of May 28, 1937, reported that partisans 
overpowered the police at the town of Hotama and regular troops had 
to be sent there. Over 40 were killed and wounded. In January 1937, 200 


f partisans with machine guns crossed the Yalu from Manchuria, seized 


a border town, burned government buildings and inflicted heavy losses 
on the police. Regulars were sent to try to drive the partisans back into 


Manchuria. 
The original article gives some details of the much better situation 


| of the Koreans in Soviet Union territory, and further details about the 


colonial rule of Japan in Formosa and Manchuria. It sums up the situa- 
tion in Korea in one remark: “Such is the ‘strength’ behind the lines 
in one of the old colonies of Japan, the 25th anniversary of which was 


celebrated with such pomp in 1935.” 
O. L. 


To the Editor of Paciric AFFaIrs: 
Sir: 

It has been brought to my attention that the statement in The Legal 
Status of Aliens in Pacific Countries, page 8, line 7, to the effect that 
“General commercial rights are reserved for the Dutch,” might be taken 
to mean that the Dutch exercise a commercial monopoly in Nether- 
lands India. As this was not the meaning intended, and as it is well 
known that the colonial policy of Holland is that of the “open door,” I 
should be grateful if you would point out in Pactric Arrarrs that this 
statement had reference only to the disabilities of aliens as set out on 
pages 240-261, e.g., in respect of “free professions,” “mining,” “exploita- 
tion of forests,” “coast fishing,” “pearl fishing,” “whale fishing,” “coast- 
ing trade,” “construction and exploitation of railways and tramways,” 
and “aviation.” 


Norman MacKenzie 
Toronto, March 1938 
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Tue Lecat Status or Pactric Countries. Edited 
Norman MacKenzie. London, New York, Toronto: Oxford Un 
versity Press. 1937. pp. 374. 215. $7.00. 


IL. was more than a decade ago that a Eurasian lady stepped 
into my office to seek my advice on her legal troubles. She had been 
married to an American living in Japan, who had died during a business 
trip to America. Desiring to proceed to America to look after the estate 
of her husband, she went to the American Consulate, but was told tha 
they could not issue her a passport because she was not an American 
citizen. She went to the Foreign Office, but was told she must first pro- 
cure a copy of her family register. She could not comply with the re. 
quirements, because at the time of her marriage she got her name struck 
off her family register, believing in all good faith that she had ceased to 
be a Japanese. What was she to do? The solution of her legal trouble 
was happily not difficult. The only thing she had to do was to begin 
legal proceedings to get her name restored to the family register, be. 
cause after all she had not according to Japanese law lost her Japanese 
nationality, not having obtained, under American law, her husband's nz 
tionality by her marriage. Ignorantia juris non excusat, but her ignorance 
of American nationality law cost her, I suppose, only a few hundred 
yen. 

Failure on the part of administrative officials or legislators to under. 
stand foreign legal institutions sometimes has led to international misun- 
derstandings and complications. Before the Immigration Act of 1924, 
some of the American immigration officials saw sinister designs in the 
so-called “picture brides,” who according to Japanese law had been 
legally married to their husbands in America through their registration 
by the Registrar, no “celebration” being necessary for contracting mar- 
riage in Japan. Again a Canadian Ordinance-in-council of June 1931 
required Japanese applicants for naturalization to produce evidence that 
they had already renounced their Japanese allegiance. This meant the 
imposition of an impossible condition for the applicants, and was, indeed, 
based on a misunderstanding of Article 20 of the Japanese Nationality 
Law, which provides that Japanese naturalized abroad ipso facto lose 
their Japanese nationality. To the honor of the Canadian legislators, they 
soon realized the mistake and the ordinance was amended in Augus 
1934. It may be added that friendly discussions between Canadian and 
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Japanese delegates at the Banff Conference had some share in bringing 
about the amendment. 

The present work will prove useful to members of the legal profes- 
sion, government officials and legislators who have to deal with situations 
involving the laws of the countries of the Pacific area, and indispensable 
to students of the political and economic relations of the Pacific area. It 
presents a pretty comprehensive picture of the treatment of aliens in 
those countries, in matters of “immigration, naturalization and deporta- 
tion of aliens and their legal rights and disabilities.” The countries 
covered are Australia, including Mandated Territory of New Guinea 
(A. H. Charteris, K. H. Bailey, J. C. G. Kevin); Canada, including a 
special paper on the Legal Status in British Columbia of Residents of 
Oriental Race and their Descendants, (H. F. Angus, Gordon Lindsay 
and D. R. Michener, Moffat Hancock, J. Finkelman); China (Mingchien 
Joshua Bau and a Member of the British group at the Shanghai Con- 
ference); Indo-China (translated from Les Administrations et Les Ser- 
vices Publics Indochinois, by J. de Galembert); Pacific Dependencies of 
Great Britain, including Malaya, Fiji, Fanning and Washington Islands 
and Tonga (F. Anson Firth); Japan (Saburo Yamada); Netherlands 
India (Netherlands Council of the I.P.R.); New Zealand (G. H. Schole- 
field and T. D. H. Hall); Philippine Islands (Manuel Camus); USSR 
(M. A. Plotkin); United States of America (Joseph P. Chamberlain). 

The work emerged from discussions at succeeding Conferences of the 
LP.R. on the treatment of Asiatics in Canada, the United States, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, and the extraterritorial privileges which certain 
nations enjoy in China. In the hands of the Research Committee, how- 
ever, it was expanded to present a picture of the treatment of aliens in 
the Pacific area under a more general aspect. The papers, I gather, were 
prepared by experts who have intimate knowledge of the law and its 
workings in each country, and despite certain defects necessarily arising 
out of multiple authorship and international cooperation, has succeeded, 
under the editorship of Professor MacKenzie, in presenting a composite 
picture of the actual situations. The 15-page introduction by the editor 
not only ably summarizes the entire material,’ but contains his own 
interpretation of various aspects of the subject, and his own views on 
ways and means of improving the existing situation, which, although 
on the whole pessimistic in view of the present state of national and 


"The only slip which the editor seems to have made in his excellent summary is 
the passage “Japanese males who desire to marry foreign wives must get permission 
before doing so” (p. 9). This was the law until about the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but certainly is not the current Japanese law. Cf. pp. 217-8. 
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international tension, still does not preclude amelioration on certain line 


remains the keynote of international society. Therefore, advocates {o, 
reform today do not generally preach equality but “equitable” tre, 
ment of aliens; and “equity” in this connection does not necessar 
mean “equality.” In all the countries here represented there are di 
criminations based on considerations of national welfare, whether ¢ 
nomic, moral or hygienic. The test everywhere is not the welfare ¢j 
humanity as a whole but the welfare of the particular nation. On deeper 
reflection it will appear that this is true even of the USSR, thous 
complete equality is there held up as an ideal. The anomalous situatio, 
in China, where aliens of certain states have privileges rather than dis 
abilities, is a result of mature nationalisms coming in contact with 
inchoate nationalism. 

Another basis for discrimination prevailing in the Pacific area is race, 
The clear-cut racial policy of the Third Reich recently attracted atte. 
tion throughout the world, but this certainly is nothing new in the 
Pacific area. The argument of “racial purity” combined with nationalism 
has long been advocated, and in regard to Oriental immigration pra- 
ticed, by the United States, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. In 
British Dominions, like Canada, the racial principle can be extended 
to nationals of Asiatic extraction, while in the United States an extreme 
application of the racial principle finds constitutional obstacles. Although 
the operation of the racial principle is naturally unpalatable to the 
races affected, they are helpless unless they can effectively adopt such 
retaliatory measures as will convince discriminating countries that it is 
after all against their national welfare to adopt discriminatory laws. 
Such retaliatory measures are, of course, impossible today in view o! 
the actual international relations of the countries concerned. 

A third basis for discrimination is the social class. Although this \: 
a basis for discriminatory legislation and practice, especially in immi- 
gration, in Western countries, the new Soviet regime emphasizes the 
class principle even in apparent derogation of traditional nationalistic 
principles. In the West the test of the social class works against alien 
workers, while in the ‘USSR it works rather in favor of laborers 
although such favors are naturally restricted to those of Communist 
ideology. 

Until major political and economic questions are settled and intern 
and international political stability regained in some form or othe, 
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B atesmen in each country will not pay any serious attention to these 
“minor” problems. It may, however, be well to remember that these 
“minor” problems are, in some measure, the causes of those major 
international conflicts that trouble mankind at the present time. 

K. TAKAYANAGI 
Tokyo, February 1938 


PeacEFUL CHANGE, A STUDY IN INTERNATIONAL Procepures. By 
Frederick Sherwood Dunn. New York: Council on Foreign Re- 
lations. 1937. pp. vi+ 151. Index. $1.50. 

Tue PropLem oF PEACEFUL CHANGE IN THE Paciric AREA. A 
Srupy oF THE WorK OF THE INsTITUTE OF PaciFic RELATIONS 
anp Its BEARING ON THE ProBLEM OF PEaceFUL CHANGE. By 
Henry F. Angus. Auspices of the Secretariat, IPR. London and 
New York: Oxford. 1937. pp. vii+ 193. No Index. 6 s. $2.00. 


in burning problem of peaceful change was the main subject 
of the tenth session of the International Studies Conference (part of 
the activity of the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation) in Paris in June 
1937. These two books formed preliminary reports to the conference. 
The first is intended as a study of methods of procedure, without ref- 
erence to specific problems. The second is devoted wholly to the Pacific 
area, so that the two books are complementary. 

Professor Dunn first reviews the factual material on national policies, 
raw materials and population pressure prepared by the American group 
at the conference—a body comparable to a National Council of the 
IPR and fulfilling much the same research functions. This review dis- 
closes the terms of his problem: to what extent are current procedures for 
effecting change of status quo or other legal relations adequate for the 
purposes of a workable peace system? What other procedures or agen- 
cies might be devised? The author gets down to fundamentals. Public 
attention may be concentrated, by psychological propaganda, on raw 
materials, markets, and “room”; but he shows that the innermost motives 
lie much deeper. Power politics, prestige and self-sufficiency are the real 
sources from which dissatisfaction flows. Peaceful change may be a real, 
even acute juridical problem, essential to the effort to “organize peace”; 
but in our world of today it takes its significance and urgency from the 
purely political fact that some of the great powers are putting forward 
claims to which some of the smaller powers may be better entitled. 
Naturally, the colonial problem is prominent throughout the book. 
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In examining the actual situation as regards raw materials and popu- 
lation pressures, the degree to which these controversial problems lenj 
themselves to peaceful solution is also examined. The fallacy of speak- 
ing of “have” and “have not” nations is exposed, and a “code of fair 
play” suggested, to be applied under iniernational non-political super- 
vision, together with an internaticna! method of handling raw materials 
with the cooperation of governments and consumers, as a way of adjus. 
ing the feeling of insecurity of the “dissatisfied” nations and the instinct 
of possession of the “have” nations. Concerning population pressure, the 
author’s conclusion is that only international action can regulate migra- 
tion satisfactorily. The very limited usefulness of colonies as population 
outlets is clearly shown. In short, all change and readjustment is difficult 
under a poorly organized world system based mainly on “self-help"— 
which means power and prestige. The author accordingly examine: 
with constant reference to historical precedent, negotiation, conciliation, 
Article 19 of the League Covenant, commissions of inquiry and inter- 
national adjudication and other means of effecting peaceful change, and 
offers some conclusions in a final chapter. 

Here it is appropriate to consider Professor Angus’ book (which was 
written before the new outbreak of hostilities in the Far East). This 
is a magnificent piece of objective propaganda for the IPR and its 
activities. It digests the patient and scientific work of the Institute and 
the ramifications of its work in different countries to promote peace by 
study and understanding. The author himself is fully aware of the 
limits of achievement by education and enlightenment. After discussing 
the relation between peaceful change and the research work of the IPR, 
the main part of the book reviews 12 years of IPR research in two 
categories: “research incidental to definite demands or suggestions for 
peaceful change,” and “basic research which has an indirect bearing 
on the problem of peaceful change.” The concluding chapters discuss 
the peace-machinery value of research and discussion and education in 
international affairs. 

A whole chapter is devoted to Japanese and Chinese demands, claims 
and protests against each other and to Chinese demands for full sov- 
ereignty—restoration of tariff rights, jurisdiction over foreigners, rendi- 
tion of territory—and Japanese pleas in connection with population 
pressure and raw materials, and Japanese and Chinese demands for 
better treatment of aliens and their descendants. Another chapter gives 
the details of IPR research on land, population, industrialization, invest: 
ment and so forth. Professor Angus supplements Professor Dunn’s study 
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Book Reviews 
of method with concrete examples of the whole problem of peaceful 
change of legal relations. The economic, social and racial questions which 
ie at the bottom of this problem are nowhere of greater magnitude than 
they are in the Pacific; nowhere are there deeper antagonisms at work, 
wa nowhere is there such a profound lack of smoothly working inter- 


national machinery. 
What then are the main lessons of Professor Angus’ book? He deals 


with the evil consequences of the concepts of “domestic matters” and 
“vereignty,” when the welfare of millions of human beings is at 
dake; the fateful influence of national feelings of fear and insecurity; 
the rigid working of a treaty system without adequate machinery for 
readjustment; the need therefore for pressure, for some form of disin- 
terested third-party intervention. He wisely stresses the international 
regulation of national interests more than the settlement of disputes, as 
2 rudimentary form of international legislation. His repeated references 
to the idea of “international planning” and even “government” are il- 
luminating. In view of the special weakness of peace machinery in the 
Pacific, he believes the only way out is through international planning 
which will make the general welfare the standard of national policies. 

Returning to Professor Dunn, the question arises whether it is right 
to confuse, as he does, conciliation and mediation as procedures of peace- 
ful change. Modern conciliation has advantages over mediation, which 
is the older form, in the way in which it uses the influence of “disin- 
terested” third parties (as, e.g., in the procedures of the League Council), 
and non-political, non-national conciliators who are able to examine a 
dispute, difficulty or conflict of interest on its merits, regardless of their 
own national interests and independently of government instructions. 
He might also have mentioned the American-Canadian Joint Boundary 
Commission, which has at times virtually created legislation. 

What is the governing idea in the order in which Professor Dunn 
discusses procedures? This might have been clearer if the evolution had 
been shown from procedures in which juxtaposed national representa- 
tives meet, to those which eventually assume a supra-national character; 
or if the more or less legislative functions in the various procedures had 
been fully revealed. This would have provided adequate treatment of the 
function of League organs, which the book leaves too vague; for in- 
stance, Article 11, par. 2, would not have been neglected but would have 
been dealt with next to Article 19, to which it is closely related. Article 
15 would also have been more explicitly treated, and more attention 
given to the technical organizations and commissions of the League. 
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Finally, the exact roles of the representatives of small powers and great 
powers on the League Council would have been made clear. 

In both books, the main problem is the real meaning of peaceiy! 
change. What is its relation to force and power? Both authors lip; 
peaceful change with voluntary procedures and the consent of the jp. 
terested parties. Professor Dunn admits that he sees no way of coercin; 
a recalcitrant state, because of the legal concept that international lay 
is based on the consent of nations. He seems to be guilty of an over. 
statement. Is it not to the detriment of international society and jt 
law to neglect the supra-national facts and concepts? However, bet 
books end by shifting the accent from voluntary consent to the pressure 
without which it would be unobtainable. This is realism. It leads to 
the point where the central difficulty may be fully perceived. Professo; 
Dunn aptly defines the exact situation and the real problem when he 
speaks of “organizing” pressures, and “the manipulation of pressures. 
The accent thus shifts from “voluntary,” which retains only a forma 
meaning, to “peaceful”—also in a formal sense, meaning restraint or 
pressure without war. Like Professor Angus, he examines both sides oj 
every settlement—bargain or legislation, the individual interests of the 
parties concerned or the general, community interest. He also shows 
the deplorable effect of the nationalistic, self-sufficient attitude of nations 
and governments whose views are short-sighted because focussed ex- 
clusively on “disputes,” and consequently attitudes of defense, instead 
of on “change,” and attitudes admitting legislation for the general 
welfare. 

In our unorganized world the “manipulation” of pressure depends pr: 
ponderantly on the power considerations of the group of great powers 
and the national interests of that special group of states. As a way out 
of the difficulty, Professor Dunn suggests a new special procedure for 
conflicts of national interest, by setting up small unofficial standing 
committees in each country for the preliminary consideration of pro 
posals for changes in the status quo. This would tend to organiz 
pressure by enlightened, dispassionate opinion, molded by impartial 
and objective, although national, research. For new international inst- 
tutions he shows only slight sympathy, ascribing them to “wishiu 
thinking.” Fortunately, he denies his own pessimism by recommending 
a non-political, supra-national commission to consider possible solutions 
of the raw material problem. 

Even equitable changes of existing rights are difficult to obtain with 
out pressure. This pressure is almost completely unorganized and let 
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Book Reviews 

haphazard to the purely political considerations of national governments 
for the League Council, consisting of representatives of states, not 
supranational individuals). This suggests that our endeavors should 
be directed toward organizing the needed pressure in the international 
sphere, to take out its political taste and egoistic character and make 
possible the cooperation of an organ of the international community 
as a whole. This, as Professor Angus argues, would transform the 
“manipulation” of pressure into the embryonic organization of an inter- 
national government. 

Both authors, considering the relation of peaceful change to force, 
conclude that without overwhelming force to back up decisions of 
change, any machinery may prove weak and helpless where the interests 
at stake are considered vital. 

Professor Angus defines a change as peaceful “if the collective action 
is itself legal or constitutional and has its basis in some form of inter- 
national political organization.” This comes back to the central problem: 
how to organize an international collectivism provided with constitu- 
tional means of collective action. The great value of both books is that 
they leave the strong impression that the problem of peaceful change 
can only be stated rightly within the frame of the organization of a 
peaceful international community. This presupposes two firm attitudes: 
recognizing the fact that the nations of the world are part of a human 
community with which self-sufficiency and power politics are fundamen- 
tally incompatible, and the fact that self-help will not pay. Until then, 
we may try to readjust by political methods—a very useful and necessary 
work, to the authors of which we should be grateful—but we shall 
not succeed in setting up a machinery that is real and lasting because 
it is juridical, and we shall not attain the much-desired end of a guar- 
anteed peace. 

Professor Angus describes the efforts made to organize a beginning 
of international cooperation in the Pacific, where the problem is pain- 
fully pressing. Both he and Professor Dunn consider possible agen- 
cies of peaceful discussion and mutual information; but always the 
stumbling blocks are lack of community, power politics, self-reliance. 

In the face of such enormous difficulties it is no surprise that Pro- 
fessor Dunn rejects the redistribution or rendition of colonies. In the 
midst of much loose talk of the rendition of Germany’s former colonies, 
it is gratifying to note that he is alive to the interests and justifiable 
moral claims of the native populations of the mandated territories. Rendi- 
tion would be easy, but subversive for the natives, implying a “cavalier 
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treatment” of them. He therefore supports the well-known SUgvestion 
for experimenting with a truly international government in which ty 


‘ Germans might play a rightful and useful part. The proposal oysh; : 
to be carefully examined, because any such solution bristles with dis. IS 
culties. However, it cannot be denied that the idea is intrinsically just, } 
because it would be shameful to buy peace between the great power ( 
at the expense of populations which in the recent past have already MM t 
suffered enough hardships from the troubled state of a divided word MMe 

F. van b 

Leyden, January 1935 j 

h 

Tso Tsune-T‘ANGc, SoLDIER AND STATESMAN OF OLD th 

W. L. Bales. Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh. 1937. pp. 436. lil. s 
Bates, in his study of the career of Tso Tsung-t'any, 

has provided more material than has yet been made available in Eng J ° 
lish for an estimate of Tso’s position and significance in the history of Ii “ 
nineteenth-century China. In particular, and in this lies the outstanding u 
contribution of the book, for the first time we have a detailed account, rk 
accompanied by excellent maps, of the military campaigns involved in fm" 
the suppression of the Tai-p‘ing rebellion, the Nienfei and Moslem up i “ 
risings, the expeditions to Sinkiang (Kashgaria), and the recovery of 


the Ili valley. Only a soldier with a real feel for topography and strategy 
could have analyzed, from the materials which are available, the strateg 
and tactics of Tso’s campaigns, as well as the complicated pattern under. 
lying the relations between the general and the court at Peking. 

Tso Tsung-t‘ang came from the gentry and took the usual examina 
tions, but did not succeed in passing the third degree. A natural taste 
for geography led him into fields of reading which were of no practical 
value in the examinations but stood him in good stead during his mil: 
tary career. A man of exceptional character, he came to the front in 
exceptional circumstances. These circumstances were partly specific (the 
T‘aip‘ing rebellion); partly general (the condition of China and the 
Manchu dynasty in the nineteenth century). The first was responsible 
for his emergence from obscurity, the second for the extraordinary caret! 
which at one time placed him over Manchu bannermen and next 1 
the throne. That for the author the man and his careez stand out as the 
dominant theme is the result of his interest and his method of approach. 
And a narrative of the life of a general and statesman as important 3s 
Tso is in itself a social and political document of great significance. 
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Captain Bales has covered the most important sources in Chinese 
which deal with Tso Tsung-t‘ang, although one would expect certain 
additions to his bibliography, such as the Tung Hua Lu, the Ch'ing 
shih Kao, the Yi Wu Shih Mo, the Chung Hsing Pieh Chi and the 
Hsiang Chun Chih (Wang K’ai-yun) which belongs with the Hsiang 
Chun Chi, which has been included. It would have been more helpful 
to anyone trying to check his statements if he had given fuller refer- 
ences and if a more tentative attitude had been adopted toward facts 
based on only one source. How is it possible to estimate the author's 
judgment and scholarship when it is impossible to discover how he 
has arrived at his conclusions about disputed questions? It is a pity 
that this has to be said, when it is obvious that Captain Bales has spent 
so many years of labor going through difficult Chinese materials. 

The bibliography on foreign secondary sources is short but reasonably 
indusive, as far as Tso Tsung-t‘ang himself is concerned. It is true, 
however, both of the foreign and Chinese sources that they do not re- 
§ veal either reading or research sufficient to support conclusions relating 
to matters outside the immediate career of Tso. It is unlikely that future 
research will give us any reason to quarrel with the author’s conclusions 
that Tso was a great general and a great statesman, but it is necessary 
to insist that he has not dealt adequately with the conditions which 
were favorable to the rise of his hero. Nor did he set out to do so; 
but if he had read more widely about the nature of Chinese society, 
for example, he would have been aware of problems to the solution 
of which he might have been able to make some contribution. As it 
is, his sober and sympathetic and not uncritical narrative of events has 
made it so much the easier for a broader and deeper study of the man 
and the period to be made. In this sense Tso Tsung-t‘ang is to be more 
than welcomed, 


Grorce E. Taytor 
Peiping, December 1937 


Earty JAPANESE History. By Robert Karl Reischauer and Jean 
Reischauer. Princeton University Press and Oxford University 
Press. 1937. 2 Vols. pp. 405 and 249. $7.50 the set. 


I. 1s perhaps fitting that I should be allowed this opportunity 
of reviewing Robert Reischauer’s book. He had discussed his plans of 
study with me several years ago and I had encouraged him to proceed 
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with his project of a chronological list of the main events in Japanese 
history, because I agreed with him that Japanese studies were being 
hampered and delayed by the lack of reliable basic works of referenc. 
in English. Then, one day, in the summer of 1937, when I was enjoying 
the calm beauty of Lake Chuzenji, the silence of our secluded bay was 
broken by the arrival of a large motor launch, from which there leaped 
Robert Reischauer and a dozen or more members of the study pary 
which he was conducting to Japan and China. He told me that his 
book was out, and that his party had insisted upon coming to see me 
after inspecting the shrines at Nikko and the natural beauties of the 
lake. I felt that I was being visited as if I were one of the designated 
historical monuments of the district, and I allowed myself to enjoy the 
sensations (grossly undeserved, I admit, but the chance was too good 
and too rare to miss) which I suppose must have been experienced by 
less spurious Oriental sages in the past when unknown disciples mads 
pilgrimages to their mountain retreats. I wondered if I ought not to 
mark the occasion by some profound utterance, for quotation later 
prefaced by the words “The Master said.” 

It was a flattering and delightful encounter. I was impressed by 
Robert’s vigor and enthusiasm, and by the keenness of his companions. 
It seemed so hopeful a sign that these young men and women were 
seriously devoting themselves to work which would further understand. 
ing of the East by the West; and for the moment, in those peaceful 
surroundings and in that cheerful company, I was able to suppress the 
pessimistic forebodings that recent events had induced. Not many days 
afterwards I got word of Robert’s death in Shanghai. By one of the 
ironic tragedies of which history is so fruitful, he whose life was to be 
devoted to two ancient cultures of the East met his end in a war waged 
between them with the most deadly modern weapons of the West. 

It is a consolation to think that he had completed his book and 
made a definite contribution to the progress of Oriental studies. It is 
an unpretentious work, which does not claim to be more than a com- 
pilation; but it is none the less an original work in method and trest- 
ment. In the author’s own words, it was “compiled for those who do 
not read Japanese fluently and yet are sufficiently interested in the 
history of Japan to desire fairly detailed information that can be ob 
tained only from Japanese sources.” For that reason it marks a new 
phase in the study of Japanese history in American seats of learning. 
Previous textbooks have perforce been written on the assumption thit 
the reader could not consult works written in Japanese. Thus a very 
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ioe work in this field, Nachod’s Geschichte von Japan, consists of 3 
volumes (some 1500 pages in all) crammed with detail on Japanese 
history up to A.D. 850, but it is drawn almost entirely from sources 
in European languages. 

it would be ungrateful to find fault with such a monumental study, 
but it is clear that we have now reached a stage where Western stu- 
ents must no longer rely upon the work of pioneer Western scholars, 
pach of which i obsolete, but deal with primary or secondary mate- 
cals in Japanese. So great are the linguistic difficulties to be overcome 
that they must, if they are to get good work done quickly, be afforded 
ill possible mechanical assistance. It is easy to argue that a competent 
gudent should go direct to Japanese sources; but even those who are 
at home with Japanese and Chinese books do not want to waste time 
in labor that can be economized, and it is easier and quicker for an 
eye accustomed from childhood to the roman alphabet and arabic 
numerals to consult works of reference in European languages. At 
present the best service that can be rendered to the cause of Oriental 
suis and particularly Japanese studies, is the provision of good 


§ tools—dictionaries, indexes, chronological tables, translations of leading 


source books and similar implements of research. The ideograph is in- 
dispensable; but there is no reason why it should be made a fetish. 
Not only beginners, but also those hardened readers whose eyes have 
ached and whose heads have swum in the pursuit of a fugitive reference 
from volume to volume of ideographic script are entitled to all possible 
relief in the form of well-arranged and clearly printed works of the 
kind just mentioned. 

But it is essential that those works should be of the highest standard 
of accuracy and therefore that they should be compiled by competent 
and conscientious scholars. Rober: Reischauer’s Early Japanese History 
ets a good example. It is a chronological list of important events in 
Japanese history from mythological times to A.D. 1167, to which is 
prefixed an outline of early Japanese history, which together with vari- 
ous lists and diagrams forms a useful introduction to the tabulated 
material. The tabulated material is well chosen and concisely presented. 
The compiler very properly followed the choice of the best Japanese 
authorities in deciding what events to include and omit. The following 
extract will show the method: 


7$9.1.7 (Enryaku 7.12.7) Subjugating-the-East Great General (Seité-dai- 
shogun) Ki Kosami was given his sword of office (settd). 
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789.2.27 (Enryaku 8.1.28) It was commanded that no university studen: 
who had not attained the age of 30 be allowed to become a Professo, 
of a Provincial School (Kuni no hakase). 

789.4.8 (3.9.) The army for the conquest of the Ezo, having assemble} 
at the Taga-jo (a fortress in Rikuzen-no-kuni) entered the enemy; 
country by various routes. ; 

789.6.30 (6.3.) Subjugating-the-East General (Seité Shogun) {k; 
Kosami] reported the results of his expedition against the Ezo and 
explained how very strong the enemy was. [After repeated delays he 
had advanced farther into Ezo territory only to be suddenly attacked 
and disastrously defeated while his army was crossing a river.| He 
stated that his casualties were as follows: 25 killed, 245 wounded and 
1,257 stripped of their clothing and equipment. 

Here we have dates according both to Western chronology and to 
the Japanese eras, so that reference to Japanese chronicles is made easy. 
A student working on a given period has before him a succinct record 
of events in their sequence; names, titles and technical terms given in 
original and in translation; while entries of special interest are explained 
by the compiler in brackets. The result is that even a student with only 
a rudimentary knowledge of Japanese is in a position to consult primary 
sources, while a more advanced student is saved a good deal of time 
and trouble. 

The second volume (which is in part the work of Mrs. Reischauer) 
contains maps, tables, a combined glossary and index, and an index 
of Chinese characters. It includes also some useful discussion on the 
transliteration and translation of historical terminology. Its typographi- 
cal arrangement, especially in regard to Chinese characters, though ver 
creditable in the circumstances, is somewhat unsatisfactory. It is ad- 
mittedly only a provisional volume, and it is to be hoped that it wil 
soon be produced in an improved form. The first volume also might 
perhaps with advantage have made more use of typographical devices 
—italics, different fonts, etc. 

Altogether this is a very welcome book. It is of greater and more 
permanent value than most recent works on Japan. The authors had 
planned to issue further volumes, continuing the record down to mod: 
ern times. It is to be hoped that somebody will carry on this work; 
though one cannot but foresee difficulties as later periods are approached. 
It is tolerably easy to decide what recorded events are important when 
historical material is, on the whole, scanty. But there is a vast amount 
of documentation for the Kamakura period and after, so that the task 
of selection will require acute historical judgment and much toil. I 
might be best to neglect all but the most outstanding events in such 
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specialized fields as the history of literature and art, and pure economic 
history will present some ticklish problems. 

In conclusion it is worth remarking that this work appears under 
the auspices of an American university. It is evidence of the growing 
importance attached in American seats of learning to Japanese studies; 
and at the same time it calls attention to the lack of facilities for those 


sudies in the British Isles. 
G. B. SANsom 


Tokyo, February 1938 


GextHENK1 No Nippon Keizat (JAPANESE Economy IN VIOLENT 
Transition). By Tanzan Ishibashi. Tokyo: Toyo Keizai Shimpo 
Sha. 1937. pp. xxiv + 637. ¥ 2.50. 


be THE eyes of most Occidental observers, the fighting in China 
is for Japan more a financial than a military adventure. Will Japan’s 
economic structure stand the increasing financial pressure? This book, 
a collection of articles and lectures by one of the leading financial critics 
in Japan, long editor of the Toyo Keizai Shimpo (Oriental Economist), 
is pertinent to this question, though it gives no direct answer. 


Analyzing the financial and economic changes in Japan since 1932, 
Mr. Ishibashi reaches the optimistic conclusion that despite the rapid 
expansion of state finances, Japan has not suffered serious inflation; on 
the contrary, it has recovered from the worldwide depression more rap- 
idly than any other country, and has been able to some extent to 
“stabilize the national livelihood.” The success of the government’s 
economic policy, which the author terms “reflation,” is attributed to 
the fact that the increase of state expenditure since 1932 has, by in- 
creasing consumption, put to work the idle plant capacity and labor 
which had accumulated during the depression. Mr. Ishibashi believes, 
however, that the surplus capacity has now been completely absorbed, 
and warns, therefore, that Japan has now entered a period in wh‘ch the 
previous optimism is no longer permissible. The “China Incident,” he 
asserts, confronts the nation with tremendous dangers, though he is 
not without hope for unprecedented national progress. 

In Part I, discussing the present financial outlook, Mr. Ishibashi ob- 
serves that, in contrast to the situation after the Sino-Japanese and Russo- 
Japanese wars, there is little prospect that after the present hostilities 
Japan will receive either a large war indemnity or substantial foreign 
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loans. The war and its aftermath will, therefore, have to be financed 
from Japan’s own resources. Even an early end to the war in Chin 
which he thinks unlikely, would offer no possibility of immediate defy. 
tion of state finances. The international situation points to Increasing 
defense expenditures, and, in view of this, he predicts an annual to) 
budget of the General Account of ¥3,400 million to ¥3,500 million 
necessitating an annual government loan issue of about ¥1,000 million 

This would seem to point to inflation; but Mr. Ishibashi is strongly 
opposed to any such policy. He therefore advocates increasing taxatioy 
to the extent of something like ¥500 million for the year 1938-3, H. 
has, in fact, a favorite theory that higher taxes never affect busines, 
because they entail no change in the purchasing power of the nation x 
a whole, though they may affect the distribution of purchasing power, 
With equal vigor he condemns the extension of economic contro 
but admits the necessity of regulating capital investment in wartime 

That his own recommendations run directly counter to the policies 
now being pursued by the Japanese Government, the author frankly 
admits. At one point, indeed, he criticizes the economic views of th: 
Army as set forth in a War Office pamphlet of 1936. Military expend 
ture, he believes, is beneficial to industry only when overproduction 
exists, as it did in Japan before 1936. He questions, also, the pamphlet’ 
claim that most munitions materials are domestically produced, and 
fears that rapidly increasing military expenditures would lead to 2 
dangerous increase in imports. 

Turning in Part II to currency questions, Mr. Ishibashi has high praise 
for the monetary policy which has been followed since the abandonment 
of the gold standard in December 1931. This alone, he believes, has 
enabled the country to absorb ¥2,000 million in government bond 
since 1932, and has correspondingly stimulated economic activity without 
the slightest trace of inflation. He asserts, moreover, that despite a 
nominal gold standard Japan has really had a managed currency since 
1897, as the currency in circulation has hardly been regulated by the 
Bank of Japan’s gold holdings, which have frequently been replenished 
by foreign funds. Hence the step taken in 1931 merely freed what 
was already a managed currency system from the restrictions accom 
panying a nominal gold standard. The import license system, on the 
other hand, is severely criticized in Part III, which deals with foreign 
exchange and the adjustment of commodity prices, It is exchange con- 
trol, Mr. Ishibashi thinks, which weakens the exchange value of the 
yen. The Finance Ministry can restrict the “actual” demand for foreign 
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Book Reviews 
currencies, but the “potential” demand is increased by the fear of still 
further import exchange restrictions; this in turn increases the “actual” 
demand, and the result is the opposite of that intended. He advocates 
immediate abandonment of the system if the present exchange value of 
the yen is to be maintained, and predicts that it would bring about a fall 
of prices in Japan. 

Furthermore, he attributes the conspicuous increase in commodity 
prices early in 1937 to the rising cost of imports. The Toyo Keizai 
Shimpo Sha’s wholesale price index showed a 31 per cent increase from 
May 1936 to March 1937. Imported goods rose as much as 55.4 per cent, 
while goods produced and consumed at home averaged only a 6 per 
cent gain. He concludes that this sharp advance in prices simply re- 
fected rising prices abroad. The only solution, he thinks, is to raise 
the exchange value of the yen, though the need is not immediately 
urgent as a sharp increase in world commodity prices is considered un- 
likely. For the dual purpose of adjusting the foreign trade balance and 
preventing domestic prices from rising above foreign prices, he advocates 
free importation of goods without exchange control or other restrictions, 
gradual expansion of armaments and armament productive capacity, 
coupled with the utmost economy in imported armament materials, and 
shipment of gold if, despite these measures, there is an increase in the 
excess of imports over exports. 

In Part IV the author examines the development of Japan’s foreign 
trade from a long-range point of view and concludes that the future 
outlook is promising. Since the departure from gold in 1931, Japan has 
undergone “a second industrial revolution,” and since that turning point 
a marked increase in the export of manufactured goods has ameliorated 
F the adverse trade balance. He predicts that this tendency will continue, 
with foreign manufactured imports decreasing and domestic manufac- 
turers developing larger output and new varieties of goods. 

In Part V, reviewing internal business conditions, Mr. Ishibashi takes 
F up the question of expanding productive capacity to match the expansion 
of state finances. Since the domestic supply of raw materials is limited, 
and a large increase in imports is out of the question for various rea- 
sons, he thinks it will be impossible to expand production for the 
strengthening of armaments as quickly as the military authorities ap- 
; parently desire, Even if enormous arms appropriations are made, they 
f cannot all be spent because of the actual lack of materials and pro- 
ductive capacity. Hence he does not believe that a further rapid expansion 
of state finances in 1938-39 will bring about disastrous inflation. 
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He sees indications, however, that prosperity is spreading from muni. 
tions to other industries, as the former begin to spend their increased 
incomes. Should this process become general, it will entail credit ¢x. 
pansion, a measure of which has already taken place. Unless production 
can be commensurately expanded, inflation would be inevitable. As pro- 
ductive capacity in the consumers’ goods industries is already sufficient 
to permit a greater output, the expansion of plant capacity must come 
first in heavy industry, especially armament machinery. The author sees 
no prospect of decreasing arms expenditures, but proposes, as a practical 
measure, that they be limited to ¥1,000 million a year, unless a larger 
sum should be warranted by an increase in productive capacity. 

In Part VI Mr. Ishibashi ranges widely, from politics and diplomacy 
to social problems. He criticizes the Konoye cabinet’s emphasis on 
“spiritual mobilization,” on the ground that it has produced no concrete 
program whatever; he foresees a revival of the prestige of political par. 
ties; he sees little profit in the dispatch of official “goodwill” envoys to 
America and Europe, pointing out, incidentally, that as the aims of the 
government in China have not been made clear even in Japan, no 
Japanese is in a position to offer convincing explanations to foreigners. 
Finally, he believes that China will suffer much more than Japan from 
prolonged warfare. China’s financial and economic difficulties are the 
greater because of the great difference between its productive capacity 
and that of Japan. Foreign aid is China’s only hope; but the Chinese 
have yet to learn what protracted fighting will mean for them. 

This book can be taken as a frank discussion of Japan’s recent years 
of rapid change, by an independent and conscientious writer who is 
neither an official nor a retained journalist. It is to be regretted that so 
able a commentator should have failed to make any reference to Man- 
chukuo or to the question of a Japan-Manchukuo-North China economic 
bloc. Perhaps he will deal in the future with this problem, on which 
is now concentrated the attention of both critical and sympathetic ob- 


servers of Far Eastern developments. 
N. Yasuo 


MALaysIA, A Srupy Direct Inpirect Rute. By Rupert 
Emerson. New York: Macmillan. 1937. pp. xii +536. $5.00. 


‘hin object of the author of this book, an Associate Professor 
of Government at Harvard, has been “to explore the history, structure 
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and working of the political systems established by the British in the 
Malay Peninsula and, in a comparative fashion, to give at least some 
indication of the very different system of the Dutch in the neighboring 
Indies”; as he says, “it embraces only a small corner of the East, but a 
corner which has proved peculiarly fertile soil for the development of 
various systems of indirect rule.” Professor Emerson writes with the 
authority of a trained and keenly observant student of political science, 
who spent a year in Malaysia studying its problems on the spot. He also 
writes, in most contexts, with the dispassionateness of a man reviewing 
ystems for which his own country is not responsible. 

The first three chapters, “The Setting of the Problem,” “The His- 
torical Background,” “The British Forward Movement,” deal well and 
concisely with subjects already handled by several authors, but in the 
rest of the book Professor Emerson writes of recent political develop- 
ments only to be studied in blue books, newspapers and government 
archives; his chapters are authoritative and provide the only adequate 
(and in fact the only) history of modern Malaya, even if some of the 
protagonists of decentralization may differ with him over minor detail. 
The book will be of value to Malaysian administrations, and British 
Malaya is fortunate to have found such an exponent of its later history, 
but the work should appeal to a far wider field as a study of colonial ad- 
ministration. 

Writing of the colony of the Straits Settlements, and of the official 
majority in its Legislative Council, Emerson concludes: “the only real- 
istic question that can be asked is whether the Straits Settlements have 
in fact arrived within hailing distance of independence or home rule. 
If they have, there is every reason to embark on the stormy jouzney, 
which leads to it; if not, then it is better to abide by the established 
forms with their clear certainty of direct control by the Colonial Office.” 
“At present,” he rightly says, “there is little doubt that the answer must 
be in the negative, for both internal and external reasons”; and he puts 
his finger or. a far more important problem, when he remarks, “One 
grave shortcoming of the system, inevitably present in all colonial areas, 
is that labor and the lower classes generally can secure no direct repre- 
sentation.” At the same time the refraction of America’s high wages 
and wealth has perhaps led him to see too much “sordid poverty” in 
the Asiatic inhabitants; that sordid poverty does exist in a minority and 
that the Malaysian Governments are only now beginning to deal with 
it, is perfectly true. 

There are a few errors and a few ungenerous criticisms. “The func- 
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tions of a white man in a colony are Jimited to ruling. . . . Any other 
form of occupation is degrading and damaging to the white prestige,” 
How would Australia, Canada, South Africa, even the United States. 
have come into being, if this had been the typical British and Dutcj 
attitude? Professor Emerson has himself had experience of the tropic 
climate. On page 479 he seems to hint at the possibility of forest reserves 
being kept “not for the ultimate benefit of the Malays” but to te 
alienated later to British planters! Probably, too, he travelled mostly by 
car or he would have discovered that first-class compartments in Malayan 
trains are not reserved for Europeans (p. 485). In Johore, at any rate, 
the alienation of land is in the hands of the Sultan in Executive Counc’), 
and the needs of the Malays are keenly debated and considered (by g 
Malay majority), before approval is given (p. 53). Nor is Professor 
Emerson right about Malay reservations (p. 478): the only difficult op 
position has come from the Malays themselves, who see the value of their 
land depreciated if its sale is confined to the restricted market of their 
improvident fellow-countrymen. 

Professor Emerson hardly gives the European administrations su‘- 
ficient credit for lifting the native out of disease and mental and politica! 
inertia, and he concludes: “That there is still much which the Nether- 
lands Indies and British Malaya might learn from their imperial mas. 
ters seems to me a self-evident proposition but it is by no means so 
evident that these masters will be prepared to teach them. . . . The 
possession of the power of self-government is in the modern world the 
most vital instrument in the struggle for both economic and cultural 
survival.” Can even the value of self-government be overrated? It led 
Germany into the Great War and Russia into Bolshevism. If Julius 
Caesar, or later the Papacy, had had motor-cars and aeroplanes, there 
might have been a Federal Europe, with very little self-government 


for the component parts but no war budgets or air-raids. 
R. O. Winstept 


London, October 1937 


Over THE Nortu Pore. By George Baidukov. New York: Har 
court, Brace and Company. 1938. pp. xiv + 99. $1.50. 


Mx with wings have captured the imagination of their 
earthbound fellows from the days of Daedalus. So that it is little to be 
wondered that an account of the first transpolar flight linking the two 
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continents which bound the Pacific should be absorbing reading. The 
narrative of the Soviet flight from Moscow to Vancouver, Washington, 
in June 1937, written by George Baidukov, the co-pilot, is moreover 
a delightful narrative which makes it difficult to put the book down once 
it has been begun. Starting with the obtaining of official permission for 
the fight, the story takes the reader through the final preparations and 
into the cabin of the ANT-25 for the 62-hour journey. When the tale 
ends on the Vancouver landing field, the reader almost literally emerges 
irom the plane with the three fliers, feeling that an arduous job has been 
successfully carried out. 

The strongest impression retained from the reading is not so much 
the daring concept of the flight, the careful planning involved, the 
dangers which were survived, nor yet the significance of the scientific 
feat, but rather the simple way in which great deeds can be accom- 
plished, given the requisite skill and opportunity. The reader also finds 
he has acquired a sense of affectionate companionship for the three 
Soviet flyers who have opened “a new route, joining two worlds across 
the inaccessible Arctic.” It is necessary in fact to revert to Americanese 
adequately to characterize the impression retained of the three aviators 
and to designate Chkalov, Baidukov and Beliakov “swell guys,” thereby 
somehow increasing their stature as heroes. 

KATHLEEN Barnes 
New York, March 1938 


THE ProBLeM oF INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT. Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. London: Oxford. 1937. pp. 381. $7.50. 


in volume is indispensable for anyone who sets out to study 
the relationships of nations as creditors and debtors. Beyond this, how- 
ever, the study group responsible for this volume has given the most 
comprehensive analysis of the flow of money, its influence on interna- 
tional trade and commerce, and the phenomenon of international in- 
vestments both as cause and result of the great currents in the field of 
international relations. An amazing amount of material is put together 
and arranged in a brilliant way, and the intricacies of the problem will 
prove no handicap to even untrained readers. A historical survey pre- 
sents the origin and the growth of investments, their fate under the 
strain of depression and their stimulating effect on international trade 
in prosperous times. 
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One of the greatest obstacles facing the study group in the preparation 
of this report was the inaccuracy and scantiness of the existing material 
Careful comparison and analysis of the source material available h, 
overcome this impediment. Of particular interest in the light of curren: 
developments is the geographical distribution of British investment, 
and here the study group has prepared a new survey, basing its finding 
on different earlier estimates made by Sir Robert Kindersley. The 
emergence of the British Empire as the greatest debtor of the United 
Kingdom confirms the trend toward economic nationalism which no 
nation seems to be able to escape. The rise of London as the financia! 
center of the world, and the challenge to its leadership after the world 
war, are presented in a detached and extremely illuminating manner, 

Coincident with Britain’s decline as the banker of the world is the 
sudden shift of the United States from a debtor nation to an outstand. 
ing creditor. In 1913, investments by foreigners in America amounted 
to nearly $5,000 millions, while the foreign investments of United States 
citizens were only half this amount; in 1930, America’s foreign holdings 
had risen to $15,700 millions, and foreign investments in the United 
States were less than $7,000 millions. The effect of this change on the 
development of the United States’ foreign policies cannot be overlooked. 
At a time when foreign investments have again become an important 
element in the discussion of war and peace, this book enables the public 
to base its judgment on essential facts rather than on more or less vague 
ideas about the “economic stake” of nations in every section of the 
globe. 

Ernest O. Havser 
New York, December 1937 


Tue Historica, DevELopMENT OF LABOR RELATIONSHIPS IN 
A REMOTE CorNeER OF JAVA AS THEY APPLY TO THE CULTIVATION 
oF Rice. By Dr. G. H. van der Kolff. Report C, International Re- 
search Series of the IPR, issued under the auspices of the National 
Council for the Netherlands and the Netherlands Indies. Batavia. 
1936. pp. 61. F1.50. 


ae labor system and the wage costs of rice culture prevailing 
in four groups of rather isolated villages on the south coast of eastern 
Java in 1922 are compared with those obtaining in 1936 when these 
village complexes, though still remote, had become somewhat less iso 
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I lated. The result is a significant picture of the role played by mere in- 
in population relative to available arable land in producing 
| differentiation into social classes within fairly homogeneous communities. 


The increase in the number of the landless is found to be one of the 


| major causes not merely of social stratification but also of the moving 


of a relatively primitive agricultural society along the road from a non- 
monetary purely barter economy toward a monetary economy. 

The study should interest anthropologists as well as students of the 
origin of culture patterns. They will note, for example, that the role 
played by transplanting rice from seedbeds into the paddy field, a 
practice found in the culture of no other cereal, has been a major factor 
in determining the character of the labor system and its place in the 


| general culture pattern; especially the role of women in agriculture. 


For the agricultural economist and the student of the business cycle 
the study is of interest because it records the repercussions of the world 


| drop in agricultural prices upon this remote corner of a tropical island 


where communication with the outside world is slight and where the 
beginnings only of a monetary economy had become established. One of 
the results of the world depression has been to force some of these 
remote communities back again into a more nearly pure barter economy. 
The earlier approach to a monetary economy had increased the em- 
ployment of women in the rice paddies; the depression reversed this 
trend, 

The author’s analysis of the consequence of the movement in the 
direction of monetary economy and its reversal during the depression 
upon the standard of living, though very brief, is so suggestive, it is 
to be hoped he will soon develop his ideas in greater detail for the 
benefit of those interested in the study of the factors that determine 
the level of living. The use of the employment of women as a possible 
index to prosperity is suggested. Their working for a wage is connected 
with the decay of home industries under the impact of a monetary econ- 
omy, whereby labor is released. Among the lower classes the gainful 
employment of women may indeed indicate rising prosperity for the 


lower classes. 


All in all this short study shows how very much more may be learned 
by the analysis of a very definite and concrete situation than by the 
investigation of a large and ill-defined complex in which the factors at 
work are so multifarious it is wellnigh impossible to distinguish the im- 
portant from the trivial. 


Cart L. ALsBERG 
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INTERNATIONAL CONTROL IN THE Non-Ferrous Metats. By |i, y 
Elliott, E. S. May, J]. W. F. Rowe, Alex Skelton and Donal 
Wallace. New York: The Macmillan Company ( Auspices ¢ 
the Bureau of International Research of Harvard University anj 
Radcliffe College). 1937. pp. 801. $6.50. 


: he is a companion piece to my own book, The Strategy 
of Raw Materials: A Study of America in Peace and War, publishes 
under the same auspices. In a world in which the excesses of national 
ism and autarchy threaten the breakdown of international society, ; 
fundamental volume on the implications of international control in th; 
non-ferrous metals is of great importance. For whether the world co». 
tinues along lines of extreme economic nationalism or redirects its ene:- 
gies toward a workable form of internationalism, minerals will remain 
one of the basic mediums through which either process will be achieved, 

Part I of this book deals with the political and economic implications 
of efforts to control production on an international scale in the principi! 
non-ferrous metals. As is pointed out by Professor Elliott in the Intro 
duction, “The interests which come under study of the non-ferrous 
metals include most of those which move the colonial and foreign of 
fices of the Great Powers. Often this does not ripple the official surface 
but lies deeper.” The industries, moreover, which are dependent upon 
trade in the non-ferrous metals “are focal points in the international 
economic struggle. They will reflect in their future the play of all the 
major factors which determine world rivalries—or world agreements.” 

Part II, the major portion of the volume, is made up of separate chap- 
ters dealing with nickel, aluminum, tin, copper, lead and zinc. The 
authors discuss exhaustively the physical background and circumstances 
of the current production and consumption of these metals. They add 
historical survey of the exploitation of each with particular emphasis 
on the Great War and postwar periods. The concluding sections of each 
study, moreover, deal with the political implications of the existing sys 
tem of exploitation. 

It is no exaggeration to state that this represents the first serious at- 
tempt at a really searching analysis of the technique by which interni- 
tional price control of minerals has been tried, with results of major im- 
portance, political and economic, to the future of international relations. 
“It is certain,” to quote Professor Elliott, “that if nationalism seems for 
the time triumphant, therc must come a reaction against its method. 
For nowhere more than in these vital and limited sources of raw mate- 
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als of an industrial civilization is there a need of genuine economic 
S evelopment both for the future of the industries and for the peace of 


world.” 
While it is obvious that the 800 pages of this important work contain 


F echnical and statistical details beyond the direct interests of many stu- 
dents, the international implications of the factual evidence presented 
| cannot be ignored. Not only will this book be used as a primary source 
of information but it should likewise serve as a model for future funda- 
mental studies in the international significance of other minerals and 


-aw materials. 
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Asia’s Goop Nercusor. By Walter Karig. Indianapolis and New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1937. pp. 308. $2.50. 


cae United States policy in the Pacific, Mr. Karig 
attempts to show that “the more war talk there is in the United States, 
F the more difficult we make it for the Japanese people to loosen the grip 
of their own militarists.” However, when it comes to the question of 
E how to be Asia’s good neighbor without being a bad neighbor toward 
at least one Asiatic power, the author seems bewildered as to what 
| attitude to assume toward China. To say that “China is an indefinable, 
amorphous entity” seems a rather doubtful subterfuge in the face of 
China’s national unification. The book is a good condensed study of the 
vast problem of American Pacific policy. The historical background of 
recent developments is presented in a pleasant, readable way, and the 
| author shows an intelligent understanding of political back-stage mech- 
anism. 


Ernest O. Hauser 
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